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PREFACE 
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— ^ 


’~pHE first edition of the Handbook to ihe sculptures in the 
Muttra Museum appeared in January, 1933, on the 
occasion of the Opening Ceremony of the Gurzon Museum of 
Archaeclogy, by His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, the then 
Governor of the United Provinces. The Handbook fulfilled a 
long felt need. It described in a moderate compass for the use of 
general visitois most of the important antiquities exhibited in the 
Museum and aLo brought together the scattered descriptions of 
such important acquisitions as were made to the Museum since the 
publication of Dr. Vogel’s Catalogue in 1910. On that account 
it received the appreciation both of visitors and scholars. The 
first edition of 500 copies is now finished. 

The present edition has been revised so as to make the contents 
still more useful for the general reader, whose interest has been 
kept more in view than before. The descriptions of more promi- 
nent antiquities added to the Museum since 1933 have also been 
added. The illustrations too are more liberally selected. A 
reference index to the numbers of the antiquities and the pages in 
the Handbook is also given so that a visitor standing before any 
particular antiquity at any place in the gallery can read the number 
marked on that antiquity and by referring to this Index find out 
at a glance the particular place in the Handbook where the same 
has been described^. The Handbook serves an essentially practical 
purpose, namely that of making an antiquity as intelligible to an 
interested visitor as is possible in one of his casual visits. Since 

(i) The scheme of numbers is two fold; those like A.5, B.i refer to antiquities 
deposited in the Museum before 1910 and described in Dr Vogel ’s Catalogue 
jf the Mathura Museum; and the serial numbers from i to 2800 refer to anti- 
quities acquired after 1910 and entered in tfie Museum Manuscript Register. 
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the appearance of the last edition of this Handbook there has been 
achieved a veiy liberal extension of the scheme of labelling for the 
exhibits on shew. It is therefore, requested that in order to take 
full advantage the visitor should supplement the descriptions in 
the Handbook with the information on the labels. 

At the entrance of the Central Hall there is an Introductory 
case illustrating by means of a chart the sequence of the Courts 
A, B, C, D, and their respective hexagonal bays, and the visitor 
would be well advised in spending a few minutes in acquainting 
lumself with this Chart in order to follow the references to courts 
with greater ease. 

In preparing this Handbook I am obliged to many scholars 
whose works I have freely used, and I take this opportunity 
to pay my grateful thanks to all of them. I also appreciate the 
assistance of Pt. Jagan Prasad Chaturvedi, the museum clerk, 
who laboured hard in typing out the press copy. 

And lastly it is a pleasure to me to thank Mr. D. W. Crighton, 
Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, who has on more than 
one occasion evinced a personal interest in seeing through the 
Press with quick despatch the publications of the Mathura 
Museum. 

VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA. 

^th December, 1938. 
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THE MUSEUM AND ITS HISTORY 


'Y'HE Muttra Museum was started in 1874 by Mr, F. S. Growse, 
I.C.S., Collector of Muttra. The collections were first 
housed in a small artistic building near the local Civil Courts. 
After certain alterations had been carried out in that building the 
Museum was thrown open to the public in 1881. In the year 1900 
the control of the Museum was made over to Muttra Municipal 
Board. In 1905 at the request of the Collector of Muttra Dr, 
J. Ph. Vogel, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, 
undertook to catalogue the sculptures. The issue of Dr. Vogel’s 
scholarly Catalogue in 1910 directed widespread attention to the 
collections and revealed its supreme importance and value. As 
a result the Government of the United Provinces assumed respons- 
ibility for the Museum in 1912. 

Since 1908 Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha Krishna had come to 
associate himself with the Museum in the capacity of, first as its 
Assistant Curator, and later as Honorary Curator. As a result 
of his untiring efforts backed by the generosity of the Government 
of India in financing excavations and purchasing antiquities the 
collections were enriched by a series of most valuable acquisitions. 
In this connexion mention should be made of the valuable help 
received from Sir John Marshall, late Director General of Archaeo- 
logy in India, and Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, then Superin- 
tendent of Archaeological Survey, both of whom took a keen interest 
in the growth of the Museum. In order to meet the needs of the 
rapidly growing collections the Provincial Government erected a 
new building in 1929 at a cost of Rs. 1,36,000 to which the exhibits 
were removed in 1930. 



Building 


U'he new Museum building is situated amidst public gardens 
known as the Dampier Park adjoining the city. The building 
commands a majestic park view and impresses as a work of archi- 
tectural beauty. 

The building is of unusual plan consisting of a continuous 
octagonal gallery 34 ft. wide arranged around an octagonal court- 
yard. There is a verandah 9 ft. 3 inches on the side facing the 
c.ourtyardj and exteriorly at each corner of the octagon arc small 
hexagonal bays. 

Only li\ c-eighths of the planned building has so tar geen erected 
and the collections arc at present housed in four galleries, four 
hexagonal bays and in the verandah. The remaining portion of 
the structure proxides ample accommodation for offices, work 
rooms and stores. Numerous clerestory windows provide perfect 
lighting in all parts of the building and the distempering scheme 
inside the galleries also permits of the collection being viewed in 
Its full efl'cct. 

.\rk.\.n’gemeni 

The collections comprise some .puoo antiquities ranging in 
date from about third century n. c. to a.d. 1000. The larger objects 
arc placed on wall benches and free jiedestals, the smaller in table 
and wall cases. The exhibits are mainly arranged aeiairding 
to the t()llow ing jilan which respects considerations of chronologv. 
iconograplu . style and religion to w hich tlie auti((uities belong ; 
Coi KT \- Xorf/t //fl//Mauryan and Suhga anticpiities. 

South halj — Buddhist sculptures and architectural 
pieces of the Saka-Kushana period hirst- - 
third centurx .\.D.). 

H.w I - Bacchanalian Group and heads. 

ClouKT H- Inscribed royal Kushaiia statues, and other Buddhisi and 

Jaina imtiges. 
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Bay 2 — Nagas. 

Court G— Kushana Railings, male and female images and 
statuettes, inscriptions and floor tiles. 

Bay 3 — Standing Buddha images of the Gupta period (a. d. 
320-600.) 

Court D — Gupta and Mediaeval antiquities including 
Tirthanakaras, Brahmanical deities, architectural 
pieces. 

Bay 4 — Mediaeval Brahmanical images. 

Explorations 

The antiquities deposited in the Mathura Museum originate 
with very few exceptions from the Mathura District. They have 
been collected from various places in the city and from a number 
of mounds marking the site of ancient monasteries and ruined tem- 
ples scattered all over the district but more compactly within an 
area of 10 miles round the city. No actual monument worth 
visiting is preserved at any ancient site in Mathura District. 

The first discovery of sculptures at Mathura was made in 
1836 being a Bacchanalian group now deposited in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. In 1853 General Cunningham paid a visit 
to Katra Keshavadeva and obtained .some important sculptures 
and inscriptions. In 1862 the same scholar resumed his explorations 
of the Katra site and among other sculptures acquired an inscribed 
Buddha image stating that the image was dedicated by the Buddhist 
Bhikshuni Jayabhat ta to the Yasa Vihara in the Gupta year 230 
(a. d. 549-50). 

In i860 an important mound marking the site of the ancient 
Huvishka monastery and a temple of Dadhikarna Naga was 
levelled for building the Collectors Court Hc>use. The Jamalpui 
mound as it was named yieldLcl a rich stock of images, bas-reliefs, 
pillars, laihngs, and pillar- bases. The beautiful standing Buddha 
statue (no. A-5), dedicated by the Buddhist Bhikshu Yasa^diima in 
the fifth century was obtained from this site. 
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In March and November, 1871, Cunningham revisited Malhuia 
and explored the tivo important sites ; the Kahkali Tila and the 
Cbaubara Mound. The former, situated half a mile to the south 
of the Katia Ktshavadeva on tht Delhi Eoad, has proved the 
most prcl'fic of all sites around Mathura. This was mainly the site 
of an impoitant Jam establishment. Cunningham obtained from 
this place some inscribed statues of Tirthankara- bearing inscriptic ns 
ranging in date from the year 5 in the reign of Kanishka to the 
year 98 in that of Vasudeva. The site of Ghaubara consists of a 
group of 12 mounds, which were once Buddhist Stupas and from 
one of these mounds a gold reliquary had come to light. In 1872 
Growse obtained from a mound outside the Palikhera village 
another Bacchanalian group, one of the most remarkable sculptures 
m the Mathura Museum, No. C-2. 

In the three seasons 1888-91, Dr. A. Fuhrer excavated the 
Kankali Tila site with remarkably fruitful results, the first season 
alone yielding no less than 737 pieces of sculpture. All these finds 
cvere placed in the Lucknow Museum, which thus has become an- 
other principal despository of Mathura sculptures. The first era of 
Mathura explorations ended in 1896 after 44 years of work. 

The next stage began with the association of Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Radha Krishna in 1909. All kinds of sculptures lying scattered 
in the city and in the villages were acquired by liim over a long 
period of 23 years. In February, 1912, Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna excavated the mound called Tokri Tila in Mat village and 
obtained the famous statues of the Kushana Emperors Verna and 
Kanishka and the torso of Chastana together with miscellaneous 
other sculptures. In the year 1915 a number of wells in the city 
and in the villages were cleared as a result of wliich about 600 anti- 
quities, mostly Brahmanical statuettes, were found. The wells situ- 
ated near the sites almost always contain old sculptures and a rich 
harvest of antiquities may be expected in any future exploration of 
them. The Jumna river also yields each year a good number of 
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statuettes and terracottas. Beginning from the discovery of the 
Isapur sacrificial pillars in igio, the latest Jumna finds include a 
group of excellent terracotta panels of the Gupta period acquired 
in the year 1938. Only a few mounds in villages such as those at 
Girdharpur, Bajna, Maholi and Gosnakhera have been subjected 
to trial excavations so far, whereas a large number of them still 
await to be^explored. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF MATHURA ART 


For an idea of the relati\'e chronology of Mathura Art, it will be 
found useful to remember the following table of periods and 
names : 

Buddha, 623 b. c. to 543 b. c, 

Mahavira, 599 b. c. to 527 b. c. 

1. Maurya period, 325 b. < . to 184 b. c. 

2. Suhga period. 184 b. c. to 72 b. c . 

3. Kshaharata Satraps of Mathura, circa 100 b. c. to 57 

R. c. : 

[a Satraps Hagan and Hagamasha. [See Cam. His. 

P- 527;- 

[b) Mahakshatrapa Rajuia. 

{cj Mahakshatrapa Sodasa, circa 81 b. 

[d] Kshaharata Ghataka. 

4. Revival of the Suhgas at Mathura, 57 b. c. to circa 20 
B. ( . Kings Gomitra and \’ishnumitra. etc. 

5. Kushanas, circa a. d. i to .v. d. 176. 

i^a) King Kushana or Kadaphises I, G. i to C. a. d. 40. 
[b) 'W’ima Kadapliises II, c. a. d. 40 to A. D. 77. 

V) Kanishka, d. 78 to A. D. 101. 

,d} \'asishka, a. n. 102 to .a. d. 106. 

e ) Huvishka, .\. n. 106 to -V. d. 138. 

. / ') \'Ysudcva, .\. D. 138 to a. d. 178. 

Then followed the disruption nf the Shahanushahi empire 
after the death of Emperor Vasudeva. 

b. Guptas, -V. D. 320 to circa boo. 

7. Early mediaeval period. n. boo to circa a. d. 900 

8. Late mediaeval perir)d, .\. i). 900 to 1200. 
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ART 

Mathura art closely follows the division of historical periods 
outlined above. The so-called folk art of Marurya period is 
represented by such examples of colossal free standing figures as the 
Parkham Yaksha C. i. During the Suhga period Mathura formed 
an important outpost of the great school of art flourishing at Bhar- 
hut and Sanchi in Central India. Monumental stupas of the 
Sanchi type with tornas and raihngs as at Bharhut seem to have 
been built at Mathura also, but all that now remains of this period 
consists of a limited number of railing pillars and cross-bars, just 
enough to point out the variety and beauty of the ancient art of the 
Suhga period. 

In the first century b. c. Mathura was ruled by the Kshah- 
rata Kshatrapas of whom Maha Kshatrapa Rajula and his son 
Sodasa have been immortalised by the famous inscription in Kha- 
rosthi script on the Lion Capital found on the right bank of the 
Yamuna near Saptarshi Tila, at which site an important Buddhist 
monastery was established. The famous railing pillar showing the 
Jataka of the Worst Evil (No. 58 6) originate.' from the same site. 

Towards the beginning of the first century a. d. Mathura 
passed under the sovereignty of the Great Kushanas, Kadaphises 
I and II, Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, — these five emperors 
of this dynasty ruled for about two centuries, circa A. d. i to A. d. 

1 78. The Kushana period (first century a. d. to third centuary. \ 
A. D.) maybe called tlie Golden Age of the Mathura school of ' 
sculpture as marking the most active and creative part of its career. 
The workshops of Mathura sculptures were looked upon as the 
supplying centre of Buddhist images throughout North India to 
such distant places as Sarnath, Sravasti, Sanchi, Kausambi, and 
Kusinagara. The material by which these images are recognized 
is tlic spotted red sand stone found in the quarries of Fatehpur Sikri, 
Rupbas and Tantpur, etc. 
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The subjects handled were v aried, and we come across every 
description of Indian antiquities, namely, free standing and seated 
images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Nagas and Nagis, Yakshas 
and Yakshis, Kuberas and Bacchanalian groups, statues of kings 
and images of gods and goddesses ; also a large number of architec- 
tural pieces consisting of beautiful railing pillars and torana archit- 
ravas. Religious as well as scenes de genre were carved with equal 
zest. The Kushana art refleets the great synthesis of domestic and 
religious ideals which was a special feature of the Vaisnava Bhakti 
movement and Mahay^a Buddhism. Kanishka’s friend and 
teacher Asvaghosha, poet, philosopher and sage all in one, 
proclaimed in his charming Kavyas the great truth that even the 
householders were entitled to attain the path of moksha through 
right endeavour : — 

irrcffr inwFt ; 

(Buddha-Charita, IX, lo) 

The sculptured panels before our eyes reveal the fact that life 
inside the house was as much consecretated and guided by spiritual 
discipline as that inside the monastery. There is ample evidence 
of a contented domestic life in which happy parents and joyous 
children mingle together to participate in a common spiritual and 
religious endeavour. It was natural in such an ideal state of society 
that woman as mother of the household should occupy the centre 
of the picture, and we lind three-fourths of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions paying eloc[ucut tribute to her charity. 

The Kushana art of Mathura represents an important forma- 
tive stage in the history of Indian art, and it is here that one can 
fully study the first iconographic forms and symbolism that char- 
acterised the subsequent evolution of Indian Art. The influence 
of the Buddha image of Mathui'a school was so wide spread at one 
time that it travelled both cast and west and even beyond the 
borders oi' India and reached (Ihina. The Buddha images at 
Ti(aig,,Luug Slum in Shansi are so much similar to the seated 
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images of Mathura in abhayamudra with ekdmsika drapery covering 
only the left shoulder that it can be said that some Indian artists 
well acquainted with the Mathura school worked for some time at 
T’ieng Lung Shan about the middle of the sixth century A. d, 
(Ency. Britannica, 14th edition, vol. V, p. 584). 

The visitor is invited to pay special attention to the following 
features of the Mathura school : 

( 1 ) For the first time the Buddha comes to be represented 
in his human form as an image to be worshipf>ed in about 
the beginning of the reign of Kanishka. Prior to this in 
the art schools of Bharhut and Sanchi in Central India the 
Buddha was represented by means of symbols only, as the 
Dharm-Chakra, Bodhi Tree, Stupa and Buddha’s foot- 
prints, etc. The earliest. Buddha, .images of ‘the Mathura 
school are colossal in size and free-standing, for example the 
great Bodhisattva (Fig. 25) recently acquired from Maholi 
which is as big as the great Yaksha from Parkham, and the 
Sarnath Bodhisattva of Kanishka’s reign and the colossal 
Mathura Bodhisattva in the Lucknow Museum. 

(2) Buddha’s life-scenes and Jataka stories are frequently 
represented and in combination with the Buddha’s image 
they offer an interesting material for the study of Buddhist 
art. 

(3) The host of minor tutelary divinities such as Kubera, 
Indra, miscellaneous Yakshas and Yakshis, Nagas and 
Nagis, who represent the popular phase of religious 
worship, occupy an important place among the sculptures of 
Mathura school. This synthesis of the popular deities with 
the great religious revival of Buddhism and Brahmanisim 
has been a noble feature of Indian religion and mythology 
in general on account of which the majority of the people 
turned to works of art with a satisfied sense for realiring 
their spiritual aspirations, 
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(_|.) Icono^raphically it is also important to romcmber 
that the lirst forms of most of the Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses originated at Mathura. Here one can see the 
beginning of images of Vishnu, Brahma, Surya, Siva, Ganesa, 
Skanda, Parvati, Durga, Saptamatrika, Saraswati and 
Lakshmi. 

(5) The earliest forms of Jain art and architecture and 
the iconography of its Tirthahkaras can also be seen at 
Mathura. A famous Jaina establishment existed at Kankali 
Tila from the .second century b. c,. This site has proved a 
veritable mine of Jaina sculptures most of which are now 
deposited in the Lucknow Museum. 

With the above points in view an interested visitor could 
make a profitable study of the specimens on show. To this one 
could add an interest in ancient forms of drapery, ornamentation, 
and hair dressing on the figures of men and women, and a host of 
other articles of domestic or special use that have incidentally come 
to be portrayed. 
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THE MUSEUM COLLECTION 

Central Hall 

The visitors approach from the east side and walking up the 
stone platform enter the portico which serves as a sort of Introduc- 
tory Room. After spending a few minutes here in acquainting 
oneself with the plan of the Museum building, one enters the Central 
Hall through the main door. 

V Statues of the Kushdna Emperors 

Immediately on entering the Hall we see arranged on either 
side of us the statues of two Kushana Emperors, namely, Verna 
Kadphises H (Circa, a. d. 40 to A. d. 78) seated on simhdsana on 
our right and Kanishka (a. d. 78 to A. d. ioi) standing on our 
left. These two statues together with a third one which also is 
shown here were unearthed in 19 ii by Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna from the side of Tokri Tila in Mat village situated about 
8 miles north of Mathura. The name Tokri Tila most probably 
preserves a veiled reference to the Tushara line of kings as the 
Saka rulers were called by Sanskrit writers. According to Dr. 
Sten Konow the Kushanas were a tribe of the Sakas who were 
most probably descended from Iranian stock. 

Verna Kadphises {No. 215) — There is an inscription between the 
feet of the colossal statue seated on a lion-throne {siriihdsana) . It 
gives the name and full imperial titles of the figure as follows : — 

Alahdrdja Rdjdtirdja Devaputra Kushdna-Putni Shdhi Verna Tak- * 
sharna — Takshama is an old Persian word meaning strong, as in 
Taxamasha ‘ one who owns strong horses ’, and this epithet added 
after the name Verna reminds one of the other titles as mardanak 
and dilera employed by the old Emperors of Iran and Javuga 
meaning ‘ leader ’ used by Kushana rulers in India. 

riie enthroned monarch is dressed in a long-sleeved tunic with 
richly embroidered borders dotted all over with little rosettes. The 
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ornaments are tew consisting only of a torque and a thin bracelet 
round the wrist. He wears a sdlvdr and heavy top boots fastened 
with straps. The right hand of the king which is raised in front 
of the breast, evidently held a sword of which only portions of the 
hilt are now traceable. The left hand is broken but it would seem 
that it rested on the scabbard laid across the knees. 

Venia Kadphises appears to have been a ruler of great power 
and long reign. He minted gold and copper coins in such extra- 
ordinary abundance that they were exceedingly common in the 
North-West of the Punjab up to the nineteenth century. He must 
have been a zeolous convert to the worship of the Hindu God Siva, 
for Siva standing in front of his bull Nandi or his emblem the 
trident {trisula) appears as the inevitable device on the reverse of 
all of his coins without exception. In the following Kharoshthi 
legend on his coins he proudly calls himself a Mahesvara : 

i.e.,/the great King, the King of Kings, Lord of the World, Mahes- 
vara, Vima Kathaphisa, the Defender. 

The inscription on this statue records the construction of 
a Devakula, a garden, a tank {pushkarini) and a well. The term 
Devakula has been understood either as a temple or to stand for 
a royal-gallery in which statues of king were established. Such 
statues in fact have come to light from this place, thus affirming 
the above interpretation of Devakula. 

Kanishka (.W. 213)— The statue on the left represents the 
greatest Emperor of the Kushana dynasty, namely Kanishka, who 
was a successor of Vima. The Brahrni inscription incised in front 
reads : “ Mahdrdjd Rdjdlirdjd Devaputro K'dmhko ” “ the King, 
King of Kings, His Majesty Kanishka.” 

This is a life-size statue and it is much to be regretted that 
its head could not be traced, the rest of the features are similar to 
tho.se found in the figures on his coins. The figure is powerfully 
built, and is clad in a looser f»vcr-coa( and a tunic under it reaching 
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down to the kneeii and held round the loins by a girdle. He wea^S 
long trousers of silvdr fashion and long padded bopts with straps 
round the ankles similar to those worn nowadays in Turkestan. 
The king holds in his right hand a mace or royal sceptre {rdja- 
danda). The left hand grasps the hilt of a sword decorated on 
the top with what appears to be a swan’s head. The sheath 
decorated with three plaques is fastened to the upper garment by 
means of two straps. 

Kaiiishka hails as one of the greatest emperors of history : 
he included in his empire all Northern India, probably as far south 
as the Vindhyas and as far east as Pataliputra, besides Kashmir,^ 
Gandhara, and Pamir, as well as Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan 
in Chinese Turkestan. In the words of Doctor Sten Konow 
“ Kanishka’s conquest resulted in a considerable strengthening 
of the power of the Kushanas. And in India itself the idea of a 
great empire was again brought to life. And it seems probable 
that the consequences were greater openings for learning and 
literature, which show a flourishing development in and after his 
days. He did not however, any more than the Kadaphises kings, 
come to India as the bearer of a new civilization. He adapted 
himself to that of lus subjects, and in this way his rule became q% 
importance, because he gave protection to Indian religion, Indian 
art, and Indian scholarship. And, on the other hand, he and his 
dynasty in all earnestness opened the way for Indian civilization to 
Ceiitral and Eastern Asia. The medium of this propaganda were 
above all Buddhism and Sanskrit.” It is said that Kanishka 
defeated the king of Patliputra and accepted Asvaghosha from 
him who later on strengthened him in his sympathy with Buddhism. 
According to the Buddhist tradition the 4th Buddhist Council was 
held under Kanishka’s patronage in the Kundalavana monastery 
in Kashmir over which Vasumitra presided. It appears that on 
lus return Journey from eastern India Kanishka passed through 
Mathura which seems to have become a Kushana capital along 
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witli Peshawar in tlie north-west. The image of the Buddha 
most probably came into existence in the time of Kanishka, and 
of his numerous gold coins representing Iranian, Greek, and 
Hindu deities, the most famous are those which show the figure 
of the Buddha with the legend BODDO. The interesting names 
of the deities included in the Kanishka pantheon are those of 
Athsho {Atisha or Agni), Mali (moon), Mihira (Surya), the Iranian 
goddess Nana, Oesho or four-armed Siva. 

Chashtana — Diagonally in front of Kanishka’s figure stands 
the torso of another royal prince also clad in a long tunic held 
by a beautiful belt and loose trousers. The figure evidently carried 
a sword fastened by means of a strap. The Brahrni inscription 
on this figure reads Shastana, which is understood as only a different 
form of the name Chashtana, founder of the •S'aka dynasty of 
Western India with its capital at Ujjain. The discovery of his 
youthful portrait in the Devakula of the Kushana Emperors is 
suggestive of some relationship with Kanishka, who seems to have 
wielded authority over western India through Swami Mahakshat- 
trapa Chashtana. (No. 212). 

Court A — A'orth halj 

Having seen the above statues of Emperors, visitors desirous 
to follow the development of the art of Mathura from its earliest 
period should move towards their right and begin in the north 
half of Court A, where s|)ecimen.s of the Maurya and Suiiga periods 
are displayed. 

Parkham Yaksha (C. I.) — Our attention is Hrst drawn by the 
most conspicuous and archaic statue of the Mathura Museum, 
the colossal Yaksha obtained from the village of Parkham, 14 
miles south of Mathura on the Grand Trunk Road. This big 
Yaksha statue is carved in the round and the plastic modelling 
expresses immense material force and is informed by great physical 
energy. The drapery consisting of a rlhoti ami a scarf tastefully 
arratigcfl and the orn.inicntation includinL; hca\\ ear-rings, Iku 
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torque, and a flat triangular necklace, are of a very simple type. A. 

But both the plastic form and the elements of decoration found 
on this figure set up an iconographic type which inspired most of 
the big Yaksha figures of the Sunga period and the colossal Bodhi- 
sattva figures of the Kushana period. 

The Parkham Yaksha represents the oldest iconographic for- 
mula of Indian art and stands out as the grand-ancestor of all 
our subsequent statuary. It is a specimen which can be attributed 
to the sculptors of the indigenous and most ancient school of Indian 
art. We are familiar with about ten specimens of this class, four 
of which come from Mathura District, amongst which the colossal 
Yaksha from Baroda village no. C.23 is exhibited just behind. The 
Parkham Yaksha has an inscription in Maurya Brahmi cut in three 
lines on the top of the pedestal which states that it was the work 
of one Gomitra, pupil of Kunika. From some words in the ins- 
cription it is deduced that the image was probably set up in a 
guild of Manibjiadra, one of the Yaksha kings. 

Railing Pillar (J. 2.) — It is a complete upright pillar of a railing ®- 
of the second century b. c. The pillar is made octagonal in its 
central portion by slight bevelling of the edges. It has three mortices 
on each of the narrower sides. On the front it is carved with the 
figure of a dancing YakshI wearing conspicuous headdress. The 
elaborate ornaments consist of double earrings, a flat torque, 
padaka, pearl necklace, a long metallic chain passing over the left 
shoulder and an elaborate belt, besides the usual armlets, bracelets 
and anklets {angada, kataka, nupura valayas). The dancing Yakshi 
is shown surmounting an atlantes dwarf with protruding eyes. In 
the panel above is a scene sho\ving the Buddha standing with a 

parasol and holding disputation with the teachers of rival faiths. 

Railing 

The Mathura art abounds in railing pillars. The railing may 
be defined as an enclosure of stone round a Stupa or Chaitya where 
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an t of religious worship like the Bf)flhi Tree, w'as enshrined. 
It formed a familiar architectural pattern for monuments of the 
early period as at Sanchi, Bharhut, and Bodh-Gaya. The Sanskrit 
word for railing is vedikd or also veshtani, i.e. an enclosure. The 
historic railings as known to us consist of the following parts ; 

(1) Stambha or Pali Thaha — The upright pillar of the 
railing w-as so called. It had three mortices on each side 
and was generally carved with a variety of religious scenes 
as the Jataka stories of the Buddha’s former births, or with 
a number of Yakshas and Yakshis. 

(2) Suchl — The transverse or the cross-bar three of 
which w'ere fixed between the mortices of each set of two 
pillars. 

(3) AUimbana or pindika — The base in which the upright 
post was fixed. 

(4) Ushnlsha or Pali unhlsa — The coping stone intended 
to keep the upright post in position. 

The side bench along the west and north walls of this Court 
shows some fragments of cross-bars and railing pillars. Pillar 
no. 19 1 show^s the horse-faced Yakshi Asvamukhi whose story is 
given in the Padakusalamanava Jataka (No. 433). She dwelt 
in a rock-cave in a vast forest at the foot of a mountain and used 
to catch and devour people that passed that w^ay. Once she caught 
a rich and handsome Brahmin and fell in love with him and took 
him to her cave. She is showm here subdued by her affection for 
the young man. 

On this bench a group of .sculptures deser\^es special attention 
as it illustrates the worship of the Buddha in the form of .some well- 
recognized symbol. It is an important fact which should always 
be borne in mind that prior to the first century a. d. Buddha is 
never represented in his human form. He is always depicted by 
means of symbols at Bharhut, Sanchi and Bodh Gaya. The same 
is the case in the earlier art of Mathura. 
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Railing fragment No. 438 shows a Dharma-Chakra mounted 
on a pedestal. This symbol represents the preaching of the first 
sermon by the Buddha at Sarnath [Dharma-Chakra-Pravartana). 

Relief No. 2326 shows the worship of Buddha’s alms bowl 
{Bhikshd-Pdtra). 

Relief No. I- 10 represents the worship of a Stupa by three 
devotees who are offering three parasols as their present for the 
Stupa. The Stupa symbol stands for the last great event in 
Buddha’s life, i.e., his Parinirvana. Relief No. 130 also shows 
the worship of Stupa by flying devas carrying garlands, and belongs 
to the Saka period. 

A jamb fragment No. 1516 shows a Kalpa-Vnksha inside a 
railing. The battlement motive in the upper panel is noteworthy. 
It belongs to the Suhga period. 

Small Jamb No. H. 12 showing the presentation of the cup to 
the Buddha by the four Lokapalas has been juxtaposed in this 
series as it shows how in course of time the human form of the 
Buddha took the place of the symbol. 

Frieze Sildpatta No. I. 4 — The upper band contains three 
garland bearing yakshas. In the lower relief are two monks, the 
elder one feeding a bird, the younger one, who is obviously the 
new comer is leaning against his vihdhgikd (baggage-baskets sus- 
pended to a pole, Hindi fCdnwor). In the field are a water p)ot 
[kamandalu] and a fire-altar {havankmda). Between the two 
parnasdlds are .some trees and a pair of deer running on rocky sur- 
face. The third panel shows the young monk again. It is the 
story of the Romaka Jataka (No. 277, Vol. II), in which an old 
ascetic maintained the habit of feeding pigeons. When he retired 
from the hermitage a new monk took his place and did likewise 
One day the new ascetic was invited by the villagers and 
was served with a dish of pigeon’s meat. He took such a liking for 
its flavour that he conceived the evil desire to catch some birds 
and kill them. The king of pigeons who was the Bodhisattva 
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himself suspecting the intention of the sham ascetic warned his 
followers and did not come near. The monk was turned out of 
the d.urima by the village people. 

On a bench pedestal along the north wall is frieze No. I. 38 
of about the first century a. d., carved with a city-gate flanked 
by two towers (at tala). A young man wearing a typical mukuta 
which indicates his high position is holding a garland and going 
out for worship with a music procession follo^ving him. We see 
the flywhisk-bearcr, conch-blower and drummers. The presence 
of the city-gate points to the position of the headman of the pro- 
cession as the mayor or alderman of the ci(y (^.A'agara-sresthJ) . 

Cross-Bar Fragment No. 1341 — Fixed on a free pedestal, and 
carved on both sides with the figure of a richly caparisoned 
elephant mounted by two riders. The scene is laid 
inside a medallion of full-blown lotus. About second century b. c. 

Carved Railing pillar 'So. 586. —About first century b.c. obtained 
from the Jumna near the Saptarshi Tila ghat. Evidently it formed 
part of a railing of the Stupa built at that site by the Kshaharata 
Kshatrapas of Mathura. The perfectly carved lotuses on this 
pillar are \’ery attractive : it, however, owes its special importance 
to the scene carved in the upper half rosette. Mr. Foucher identi- 
fied this with the Jataka of the Worst Evil. 

He writes about it as follows : “ Its simple style of decoration 
precludes any doubt about its belonging to the old Indian school 
still free from the influence of the Gandhara one. We ha\'e to deal 
with the usual type of the Brahmanical anchoret known to us 
through so many rt^plicas and easily recognizable by his heavy 
chignf)!!, his beard and his short garments. He is seated on a 
kind of rolled-up mat (brishl) at the door of his round parnasfild. 
He is engaged in ati earnest conversation with four wild inhabitants 
of his jungly hermitage, a dove, a crow, a kneeling doc and a coiled 
snake. . . . The Jataka story relates to the discussion on the 
nature of the worst (wil, which took place amongst four monks of 
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the Jetavana monastery. Love is the worst of evils said the first. urt A. 

Hunger, said the second. Hate, said the third. Fear, said the 
fourth. The dispute was referred to the Buddha who said, “ Your 
reasons do not go to the core of the matter. All evils come from 
the fact that we have a body. Love, hunger, hate and fear as well 
as other sufferings are felt by a being only because he has a body. 

The worst of evils is to have a body. Final repose comes from 
Nirvana which is the supreme beatitude.” As is usual in the 
Jatakas the Buddha connected his decision with a past legend which 
runs thus : In olden days four creatures, which were living to- 
gether in a cave discussed the same subject. It is irresistable passion 
{kdma) which is the most dangerous of evils, said the dove. It is 
hunger [lobha) which throws one into nets or snares, said the 
crow. It is envenomed hate {dveslia) said the snake. It is per- 
petual fear [hhaya), said the deer. “No,” said an ascetic who 
had been listening to them, “ the worst of evils is to have a body.” 

(J. B. O. R. S. 1920, page 470). On our pillar, the Buddha is the 
asc£iic and the four, monks the four, .creatures. 

It is also of interest to note in connection with this Jataka story 
that it is not included in the extensive Pali collection of 547 Jatakas, 
but it was identified by Dr. Foucher from a French translation of 
a Chinese life of the Buddha. 

Terracottas 

In Court A— North half, there is a wall showcase exhibiting 
a selected group of Mathura terracottas which on stylistic grounds 
are considered to belong to pre-Maurya and Maurya periods. 

There are three stages traceable in the style of the early Mathura 
terracottas : 

1. Figurines completely modelled by hand and roughly 
pinched to the desired shape. 

2. Figures made of clay with hand but carefully modelled 
except for the face which is pressed out of a mould. 
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, irt A 3. The third stage is that in wliich hgures and plaques are 

entirely the work of mould. 

The terracottas of the first group belong to the pre-Maurya 
period. The nose is produced by pinching and the eyes are incised 
and diamond-shaped, in some cases the face has an animal or bird- 
'' like appearance (No. 2220 and 2221). It has been said that the 
earliest of these terracottas reveal such archaic features of technique 
and style as relate them vvith similar objects from the Indus valley 
jy and other ancient sites. Surely they seem to represent an ancient 
tradition. 

The question as to what is represented by these female figurines 
is of some importance. It has been argued that in ancient times 
the cult of the Mother Goddess had a very wide distribution 
extending from the Gangetic valley to Sumer in Western Asia. 
Terracotta female figurines of the archaic type produced from 
many ancient sites purport to represent the same Great Mother 
Kig. 11 {Mahi Mdtd), who was originally identical with the Earth Goddess 
or symbolised universal nature. She was worshipped in all archaic 
cultures under different names, e.g., Aditi-Ambika (India), Nana- 
Ishtar (Babylonia-Assyria), Astarte (Phoenicia), and Innini (Lady 
of Heaven, in Sumer). 

j-iy. 11 The second group of terracottas of about, the Maurya period 

consists of a scries of female figurines which are also representations 
of the Mother Goddess. The female form is of the oval facial 
type with oval eyes, having double earrings, a conspicuous navel, 
and a girdle which conceals their nudity. An important group 
of male heads in which the beard is indicated by small indentation 
marks and the moderate turban is worn with a Kulah-Y\\it protuber- 
ance or crest on the left side, rev'eals the foreign ethnic elements 
in the population of ancient Mathura, probably of the Iranian 
stock. Head No. 2702 is specially remarkable in this connection 
i. ,g 1:!. showing a peaked f>:ard and a peaked cap sloping backward which 
has a markedly Assyrian character. The material of all tin; 
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above terracottas is grey clay of fine texture baked hard and very Court A. 
often painted black. 

Court A — South half 
Terracottas of the Sunga period 

These are represented in the second showcase along the east 
wall. In this p>eriod the completely moulded plaques take the 
place of modelled figurines. There is also a perceptible change 
in the subjects of the Sunga terracottas. The figures are no 
longer purely religious. The feminine figures {kanyds) still pre- 
dominate but their meaning has entirely changed. Instead of 
representing the Mother Goddess they are typ>es drawn mostly from 
daily life and give us charming studies of women from life, mostly 
young females in numerous poses of acting, dance and music. 
Sometimes we see a woman holding a fan, or engaged in her toilet 
and looking in a mirror, or in her favourite sport with a parrot. 

In respect of their facial features, ornamentation and hair-dressing 
these female figures have a relation with the Sunga feminine figures 
sculptured in stone. Another figure (No. 1197a) represents the 
goddess Sri-Padma or Gaja-Lakshmi whose abhisheka is being per- 
formed by two elephants holding inverted jars and standing on 
uprising stalks of lotuses. 

Terracotta female plaque (No. 2243) shows goddess Vasu- 
dhara whose symbol of triple fish is shown on proper right side (f 
suspended from a string held in the right hand. This emblem 
recurs on the stone statuettes of Vasudhara of Kushana jjcriod 
in which her characteristic symbol, viz. a pair of full vases, is also 
shown. 

The other examples show male and female figurines on one 
plaque illustrating productive pairs (Mithuna), atlantes pot-bellied 
dwarfs {kukshila yakshas) and dwarfish figures with conspicuous 
nudity {Kumbharnushka yakshas). A round plaque (No. 2350) show- 
ing within a beaded border a kinnara-rnithuna, pair of centaurs, 
enjoining a joy-ride, is an c.xcellcnt piece showing the high quality 
of Suiiga terracotta art. 
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‘ ■ In this showcase is also preserved a very early brick from Mora 

village bearing the following inscription JIVAPUTATE RAJA 

BH ARY Aye brihasvatimita dhitu yasamatate 

KARITAM , showing that the monument of which this brick formed 
part \vas built by order of queen Yasomati, daughter of Brihaspati 
Mitra and mother of living sons. The king Brihasvati Mita has 
been identified with the Suhga king Bahasatimita whose coins have 
been found from Kosam and Aliichhatra and whose daughter seems 
to have been married to the king of Mathura in the second century 
B. c. 

The third showcase in the south-half of Court A shows the 
terracottas of the Kushana and Gupta periods. The most remark- 
able of these is a rectangular plaque (No. 2552) showing Kamadeva, 
the God of Lov’e, standing inside a llowery field and decked with 
garlands of flowers. Standing in his full stature he holds the 
sheaf of his arrows in right hand and the tall bow in left. The 
prostrate figure lying below his feet in the attitude of supplication 
is N’cry likely the fisherman Surpaka whose story was well known 
during the Kushana period (Buddha-Charita, XXX. 11, Saun- 
daranand \T1I. 44). Kumudvati a princess loved Surpaka, but 
was unable to attract Iris attention towards herself She ultimately 
iin’oked the favour of Kamadeva wdio won the heart of Surpaka 
with his tender but unfailing arrows in favour of Kumudvati. 

Potter’s clabber (No. 1725) inscribed with the name Kachhipa, 
Siva’s, Nandi Bull inscribed as Sivasa, Triratna Symbol (No. 2462), 
carxed leaves (Nos. 305 and 2459) and alligator-faced water spcnit 
[mdkdra-niukha-ptanali, No. 302) arc some of the objects shown in 
this Showcase. A fine head of a fashionable woman (No. 2429) 
of the Giqjta period shows a special style of coiffure technicallv 
i'ln I"*- known as hhramdrdkd from its resembling a row of bees peiched on 
ihc forehead. flic bigger terratoKa |)anels oi' (he Giipla period 
are exhibited in Court I). 
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Scenes from Buddha’s Life court a. 

In the space between these two showcases is a wall-bench 
on which some reliefs showing scenes from the Buddha’s life are 
exhibited. The four great events of Buddha’s life are his Birth 
at Lumbini, Enlightenment at Bodh Gaya, First Preaching at 
Sarnath, and Parinirvana at Kusinagara. These scenes provided 
a favourite topic of representation to the Buddhist artists. Relief 
No. H. 8 on which originally all the four scenes were represented 
now preserves only the Parinirvana incident, in which the Buddha 
is lying on a couch between two Sala trees and is surrounded by 
his disciples and mourning princely figures. The man seated 
below in meditation is Subhadra, Buddha’s last convert. At his 
feet is the learned teacher Mahakasyapa who hastened to touch the 
Buddha’s feet for the last time. Relief No. H. 1 1 shows the Buddha 
seated in Indrasaila Cave at Bodh Gaya after his victory over 
Mara. At this time Indra came to pay his homage to the Buddha. 

Indra’s companion Panchasikha Gandharva playing on a harp, 
his elephant Airavata and a few apasaras are also shown. In the 
upper band of this relief Buddha’s head-dress is receiving the 
homage of the Gods in heaven. 

In front of this bench is a lintel of late Suhga period (No. M. i) 

It shows on its obverse side a colonnade of a palace in which there 
is a central gate flanked by two square towers and four similar gates 
on either side. There are nine principal male figures standing with 
folded hands and looking out through these gates. Underneath 
is a border of the Buddlust railing to which is attached a fringe of 
suspended bells {kihkini-jdla). On the reverse side the scene is laid 
inside the refectory of a vihdra in which Bhikshus with their begging 
bowls in hand are flocking to receive their food. One of them is 
taking out rice from a big jar and another is cooling the curry with 
a ladle. 
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^ Tn the first row is shown a bowl (No. 260) supported on tlie 

.Soiith-Unlf / ^ ' r t 

head of a male figure and presented in the Kushana period by a 
donor to the Mahopadeiaka teachers in the vihdra of goldsmiths at 
Mathura. It appears to have symbolised the begging-bowl of the 
Buddha and placed in the monastery to receive homage and offer- 
ings at the same time. 

The second sculpture in this row is a miniature Stupa (No. 
N. i) of which two portions, the lower one called drum and the 
upper one dome {an da) now surviv’c. It was dedicated by 
I Nusapriya, daughter ofSurana. Its find-place is probably the 
I, site of Huvishka monastery at Jamalpur. 

In front of this is a square basement (No. 1605) of a somewhat 
bigger Stupa, which is carved on its four faces by sixteen Buddha 
figures in vaiious poses of hands including the dharmnehakra-pra- 
varinna mudra and such scenes as the presentation of the honey by 
monkeys. 

Over it is placed a round Stupa drum (No. N. 2) which illus- 
trates the four principal and the four secondary scenes of Buddha’s 
life : 

{a) Birth and first bath at the Lumbini garden ; {h) attainment 
of Buddhahood at Bodh Gaya, which event is rendered by showing 
Buddha’s victory over Mara and his daughters ; (r) first sermon in 
the Deer Park at Sarnath in the presence of five mendicants ; {d) 
Parinirvana or the Great Decease at Kushinara ; (e) Buddha 
meditating in the famous Gandha-kuti at Jelavana at Sravasti ; 
(f ) Buddha's descent from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods 
where he had preached the Law to his mother. Buddha is ac- 
companied by Brahma and Indra standing with folded hands ; 
{g) Buddha presented with an alms-bowl by the four Lokapalas ; 
{h) Buddha worshipped by Indra in the Indrasaila Cave near 
Rajagriha. 

Ki-. I'o Tnrana Tympanum (No. I. i). — About first century a. n. mark- 

ing a transitional stage as it shows the combination of Buddhist 
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symbols and Buddha’s representation in human form. It is carved 
on both sides. Each face is divided by concentric arches into three 
lunulate {chandrdkriti) areas, the narrow spaces cf which are occu- 
pied by yawning crocodiles {kardlamakara-mukhas) , and the triangu- 
lar space above by a garu^. The obverse side depicts the worship 
of Buddha’s alms-bowl {Bhikshd-pdtra), of Buddha and of a Bod- 
hisattva. It may be remembered that Gautama before his en- 
lightenment is called Bodhisattva and after the attainment of 
knowledge the Buddha. In art the Bodhisattva is usually repre- 
sented with ornaments in a princely form, and the Buddha in 
monk’s dress. On the reverse side we notice the worship of 
Buddha’s head-dress [Ushnisha] and a Bodhisattva. On all these 
objects of worship the flying devas are showering flowers from 
baskets held in left hands. 

Image of Kubera (C. 3) — Along the west wall there is a bench 
showing Kubera, Hariti and Yaksha figures. The first image is 
of a corpulent male figure representing the pot-bellied god of 
wealth, Kubera, who is the Lord of the Yakshas. In sculpture 
he is carved to typify an ideal wealthy man. His moustaches curl 
upwards forming a concave bend suggesting his proud indifference 
to all human misery. There is a heavy garland round the neck 
and a scarf is fastened round his belly and left knee suggesting an 
easy posture. 

Adjacent to it are placed the lower portions of two seated 
female statues (F. 8 and 144) representing the goddess Hariti, 
wife of Kubera, and presiding deity of fertility and child-birth, 
playing with her children. 

Tupa _ or sacrificial pillar (No. Q. 13) — In the middle of this 
Court stands on a free pedestal the monolithic sacrificial pillar 
which was discovered in a pair by Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna in 1910 from the bed of river Jumna near the village of 
Isapur opposite Visrant Ghat. There is an inscription on the 
basement of this Yupa stating that in the year 24 ( = a.d. 102) of the 
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CdUit A. 
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Kusliana Emperor V’ashislika a Samavcdi Brahmana named 
Dronala, belonging to the Bharadvaja Gotra performed the 
Dwadasa-sattra sacrifice (a Vedic ritual lasting for 12 days sym- 
bolising the yearly course of the Sun), and at the end of the sacri- 
fice he set up this sacrificial post. The form of the Yupa is specially 
noteworthy. It is scpiare in section up to a height of 8 ft. 7 inches 
from below and is octagonal above. About the middle of the shaft 
is a triply coiled rope irasand) ending in a falling loop. Near the 
upper end of the pillar is a cubical projection known as chashdla 
which i"-' decorated by a thick lotus garland. The upper most 
top is slightly bent forward. The Yajamana symbolising his 
upward ascent to heaven ascended the Yfipa as part of the sacri- 
ficial ritual. The Satapatha Brahmana (III. 7. i. 25) explains 
this symbolism and says that the man who gets up to the basement 
[nikhdta) portion of the I'ii/ui gains thereby the world of Pitris ; 
the portion from the Nikhata up to the girdle wins for him the 
world of men ; that between the girdle and the chashdla (ring-like 
projection) gains for him the world of Gods {Deva-loka) ; and that 
which is beyond the chashdla helps ter win for the sacrificer the 
world of Sddhyas. The mystic symbolism of the Vedic Yupa may 
be further explained in terms of the spinal column within the body, 
the rasand corresponding to the kundalini of later literature, and 
the entire structure resembling the sushumnd which enters the 
human brain in a conspicuous bend. The Satapatha Brahamana 
III. 7. I. 1 7 , says that the Yupa belongs to Mshnu, since as 
\’ishnu planted three strides so is the Yupa divided into three 
portions, the base, middle shaft, and the top portion, all of which 
can be clearly seen here. The Yupa is the friend of Indra who is 
iiuoked in the sacrifice : Indra symbolises higher brain and 
Yupa its prolongation the spinal column. 

The Mathura Yupa inscribed in Sanskrit supplic.s a forceful 
K)rre( ti\'e to the fallacy that the progress of the ortlu.>dox Brah- 
mani( al religion was in any way interrupted by the rise of Bud- 
dhism during the Kushana period. Both prosp(“red together as 
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parts of one Arya Dharma. The Kushana period from first century 
A. D. to third century A. d. was just the age when the. grammar 
of the Yoga and Bhakti movements in Hinduism became definitely 
settled with the consequent crystallisation of the iconographic forms 
of most of the Hindu gods and goddesses. In this effort the sculp- 
tures of Mathura played an important part as is evidenced by a 
number of Brahmanical sculptures of the Kushana period, deposited 
in the Mathura Museum. 

Pun aysd ld Pillar (No. 1913) — This pillar was obtained from 
Girdharpur village by Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha Krishna. It 
is inscribed in Sanskrit and was dedicated in the year 28 of Huvishka 
(a. D. 106). It is important to show that the Kushana rulers estab- 
lished a Charitable Home {Punyasdla) for the poor and the needy 
and made provision for acts of piety to the Brahmanas. The 
inscription records a perpetual gift (akshqya-nm) for the merit of 
Devaputra Shahi Huvishka and of those who loved him and of the 
whole earth. It states that an endowment of 550 and 550 (1,100) 
purdna coins (a name of the ancient punch-marked silver kdrshdpana 
was deposited with two guilds {srenis) of workmen, from the monthly 
interest of which daily alms in the form of groats {sattu), salt and 
other eatables, were to be distributed at the door of the Punydsdld 
to the helpless, hungry and thirsty {andtha, bubhukshila and pipdsita)'" 
and once in a month on the 14th bright day, one hundred Brah- 
manas were to be fed. 

The Punyasdld inscription has one chief value ibr our national 
life. It proves that the workmen and traders in ancient India 
enjoyed an advanced state of corporate life. They were organized 
into guilds which not only looked to the welfare of their members 
but also served as banks for deposit of permanent endowments. 
The soundness of their economic position is proved by the fact that 
even the high governing officers placed absolute confidence in 
(heir integrity and permanence to the extent of confiding the trust 
money to their control. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr. Radhakumud 
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Mookcrji lia\ c studied a host of such inscriptions and shown on 
their basis in what flourishing condition such corporate organiza- 
tions once existed in our villages, towns and cities [paura-janapada 
nikdyas ) . 

Torana Aichitnive (M. gj — This is a typical architrave of a 
tonina which formed part of a gateway round the stupa. It is 
pierced by holes and sockets on the top and bottom side to receive 
small upright posts and brackets. The obverse side illustrates three 
great events from Buddha's life in the form of tlirec symbols. The 
middle panel illustrates the Sambodhi by choosing for that purpose 
the Bodhi-trec enshrined inside a temple {Bodhigara). Tw'elve 
devotees arranged in two groups of six approach it from the two 
sides in order to offet worship holding flower garlands and water 
jars. On the left side is the Wheel of Law {Dharma-Chakra) .supported 
on the heads of four. lions (^three only being visible) .seated back 
to back and symbolising Buddha's Dharma-chakra-pravartana at 
Sarnath. On proper right i.^' an elongated Stupa flanked by two 
worshippers illustrating Buddlia'.c Parinirvdna. The end panels 
are occupied with lishtailed sea creatures having human busts 
{S(iniudra-kanyd.\ ) . 

Rc\erse side ; Panel i to y, show the Saniudia-kaiiyth : •> and 4 
diow lull vessels briming w ith lotus flow ers [punjaghatas) . 'I’he 
(cntral panel shows the Buddha seated in the Indrasaila cave at 
Bodh (rasa, .\lter the Buddha's \ictory over Mara Indra has 
come to pay homage t(» the Buddha. On left is India with folded 
hands tfigether with two apasara'i and three elephants. On right 
of the Buddha stand India's musician frienrl Pahehasikha Gan- 
dhar\a. and six ci'lestial nymphs. 

I’lie two central scenes 011 the ob\erse ami the rc\erse .seem 
to be correlated, the one relating to the Ihiliglitenment of the 
Buddha and the other to an event which took place after it and jmt 
tin- final seal on his allainmcnt of Bnddhahood. 
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This lorana beam is one of the finest specimens of Mathura tiourtA 
art and belongs to first century a. d. It marks a ' combination of South-Half. 
the symbol worship and the worship of the Buddha in a human 
form. 

In this part of Court A are arranged along the east wall some 
miscellaneous sculptures of the Kushana period including some 
reliefs and Buddha images. 

Railing Pillar No. 2663 shows a Bodhimanda under a Bodhitree, 
on which is carved a halo marking the presence of the Buddha. 

It is flanked by two worshippers showing Indra and Brahma. It 
belongs to the Kushana period and was obtained from Mahaban . 

Vasudeva and Krishna — Relief No. 1344 shows Vasudeva with 
the new born babe Krishna above his head and carrying him to 
Gokula across the river Yamuna : the river is indicated by means 
of waves and by the presence of acquatic animals as fish, tortoise, 
alligator, etc. This relief which may be assigned to about the 
second century a. d. is the e arlie st sculptu re in the Mathura 
Museum relating to the life of Krishna whose cult exclusively 
now focusses attention to the sacred city of Mathura. 

Railing Fragment No. J. 24 shows in the upper panel an orna- 
mental high-roofed building illustrating the architecture of an early 
Buddhist Chaitya or temple, and in the lower panel a very early 
Buddha figure seated under a Bodhitree in abhayamudra and having 
a top-knot. 

Buddha and Bodhisatlva images — The rest of the bench along 
this wall exhibits some typical Buddha images of the Mathura 
school. No. 2739 is the lower half of a standing image of Kasyapa 
Buddha recently acquired for the Museum, who was one of the 
previous Buddhas born be fore Gau tama. No. 188 is an unin- 
.scribed Bodhisattva image. No. 1558 Bodhisattva is dated in 
the year 20 of Kanishka and No. 1G02 in the year 23, i.e., the last 
year of the same emperor. It is peculiar with thc.se images that 
they do not exhibit the iconographic difference between the 
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ISay i. 


f.g. 


Biukllia and tlie Bodliisaltva, i.c., tlie Bodhisattva is not shown 
wi-aiing ro\al apparel and ornaments. Special attention is 
invited to iinat>c No. 121 which was dedicated to the teachers of 

O 

Dlnirmagnptika sect and to image No. A. 66 which was given for 
the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin monks, both being schools of 
the original Buddhism of the elder monks {Sthaviras). 

Frie.Z(’ No. I. 7 illustrates a panel on which are live Buddha 
ligures seated cross-legged. Such panels representing the past, 
present and future Buddhas {Sarra-Buddhas) were a common feature 
of Kushana art. 

Hexagonal Bay i 

.\t the entrance of the Bay on its right side stands a large 
liiiling pillar (No. J. i, ht. 6' ‘]\") carved with a female figure 
wearing a scarf tied round her waist, an ornamental girdle 
( Nitndnuvidha mekhala), bracelets (nianiband/ia) and anklets {nnpura- 
ndaya) and holding an umbrella in her hand {cldialtradhdriui). 
But the scene in the upper panel is of special interest. It shows 
the eveu.ird of an animal-hospital. These institutions were first 
estal)lislied 1)\ .\M)ka and tippear to have been a special feature of 
the reign ol pious kings even in the ])osl-,Mauryan period. Here 
a monkey is seated on a padtled wicker stool and is diagnosing the 
ailment in the eye ot a standing ^ akslia. On the other side an 
(ij)hthalmic monkey-surgeon is perl()rming an operation, probablv 
for (ataract, on tlie ey<- ol a bird ,ind has the instrument-wallet 
bv his side. fhis is a humorous representation of a realistic scene 
in u hich tuiinan doctors catered to animal-patients. This reminds 
us of the tooth-extraction scene carved at Bharhut (photo 
shown nearbs in which monkeys play the part of doctors', the 
patient is .1 Yaksha. and the services of a mighty elephant are 
re(|uisiti()ned in order to dislodge an aching tooih. 

Bacchanalian groups .\Iadliafidna-('tsara\ In the centre of 
Ba\ 1 is shown the fanions sculjilurc from Paliklicia \ illage sided 
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as a Bacchanalian Group (C. 2). Its obverse side shows the pot- 
bellied bearded god Kubera, lord of wealth and king of Yakshas, 
seated on mount Kailasa, enjoying sweet f>ortions of an exhilarating 
drink from a cup {chashaka). The dsavapdyi aspect of this god is 
considered to be an Indian adaption of the Greek god Bacchus. 
His wife is apparently clad in Greek dress, a long-sleeved tunic 
and skirts falling down on the feet which are shod with plump 
boots ; holding a decanter she* stands on his right side. The 
boyish figure in front of her may be Cupid. Behind her is a female 
attendant similarly dressed holding a bunch of grapes in her right 
hand. y\n attendant wearing iicRchya-vesha (Northern dress) stands 
behind Kubera. Similar compositions depicting Kubera quaffing 
off the contents of a cup which is being readily replcnsihed by an 
attendant female, evidently his wife, are common enough in 
Mathura art. 

On the reverse side Kubera is shown in a state of helpless in- 
toxication, being supported by his wife on one side and an attendant 
on the other. 

New Bacchanalian group (No. 2800)— Facing the group from 
Palikhera, is shown another Bacchanalian group from Maholi 
acquired in July, 1938 standing now within eight feet of each other. 
These two groups were established in the Kushana period m two 
villages situated half a mile apart. It appears that the emulating 
sculptors of Maholi carved out an excellent counterpart to the 
group at Palikhera. The reverse scene of sculpture No. C. 2 
shows a male figure in drooping posture, but in the new scene it is 
an intoxicated lady in half-kneeling jxisture who is being supported 
by her husband on one side and by a girlish figure on the other. 
The girl attendant holds a drinking cup in her left hand which 
marks out the Bacchanalian character of the whole group. In 
the background stands a eunuch attendant [varshadhara). The 
whole scene is carvxd underneath a blossoming Asoka tree which 
supported a ‘ Bowl ’ at its top, symbolically representing the cup 
of life and the joy that it is full of. 


Bay. 


Fig. 24 
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I he i)li\ Cl M- ( il 1 Ills M iilpi HI c nIii iv\ > .1 (l.uu (■ lrsti \ .il ( HI ilYtil \ Ill'll) 
(lc|)i( line (111- iiiv.il ill .1 I It. II mine |X)sc u nh Ikt ti-in.ilr p.ir.iMil- 

hc.ircr Imldine the i/i/iiiti>i .iIxim- her he. id .md the lov.d peiMin 
.md Imn , it tend, ml iM>iip\inn 'I'*' fiulu li.ilT <•( the pic line. 

1 lie hii;h w.dl henehes iii-ide the lt.i\ displ.iv llie Ic illc cwini.; 
det.ii hed lie, ids ; 

I |.iin.i lit ill. ink. It .IS \silhiiiil iislinhlhi oi sknll-inc >l ii- 
hei .UK e 

I J Hi iddh.i-. \\ It II i/c/icn'c//,/ I ii jn nmiiieiu e .i lx i\ e I he c i i i\\ n 
'd Ik . 1 ( 1 , 

licldlu.satl\.l•^ with iniikiihi. He. id NO, ^ i*) is th.it 
1*1 the H< idhi''.ill\ .1 .\\ .ilc ikite-v .ir.i with the ellies cd his 
'piiilii.d l.ithei the DIn.'mi Hnddli.i \mii.'d)h.i in the eniwn, 

( He. id New I ',7. i',(»(|.md v\e.irine .i pec iili.ir helmet 

with two leciiiAed i.iniN lioiii'- \I1 'd' these strike .is jKiiti.iil 
he.ids, I he c I K i-sphin\ enihleni nii \I hi-^i ii'h^ii si^nilied the It. mi. in 
M.ijesiN .md siK h he.icK c i(>\sne(l the hiwls urwini^ccl linns on Indo- 
I’erse[xdii,m c .ipit.ds tomid .it M.illiiir.O 

'). HimcI id .m Indodirei-k soldier we.irinu' .i i lose-hltine 
helmet NO ( i. 5 j . 

II. He.'.ds w iih eonic .d ( .ip li">'i-Kh'iuil,i repie^eniine Kush.ui.i 
priiK e^ or nohlemen 

Hi'kI no IJ',.’ NhllW^ the ( re-'c enl '\mliol ind 1 tiKiiioei.itii 
7 He.icU id the lo. .il re'identN d M.ithui.i we.uin',; tMI'ii.iliN 
.mil rritkiiH; torm id he.iddre^s 

;; He.iiUidXid mu .md .St\.i ,md ,iU" l.kmnikiii N|\,i hnu'.i 
i| I em.lle he, id' '.miI'i el.ihor.lte loitiuie ,uid e.uiine', 

to ^ .ik'h.i or demon'' he id '.\ri t m.ii i.ited te.iiute^ 

/ !i ' h tif'!’' \<> ;’>- ( )r. !ett.-lde,,! ti’.e eMi.i; , 

to till' he\.ieon,i! ( h.ue.lvr I' .1 id' 'ioo; 'intei .\iiii I 

he.mtdul Ivirder of lotus , r.-epc-r It tii-.u- 1 Ai-o's'i! uiMiiiition 
of the rc'ien of the ,'^,*k.l ruler Sod.'i'.i lU'- , t,ii\ [! , '.-.hirh 
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refers to a Krishna temple at Matlmia. I’lu- epigraph as restor- [| 
eil by Rai Rihachir Hal)u Rama Prasad (lhaiula reads as (ollows ; 
r. i — ( Vr ay. i 
, , :• — ^^'7 JT?r*~7r7 ( 

C — T 7 ( f<T( 7 ( 7 ) 

7171 •>? ( 77 I 

,, >> — 7*7 iTi^r-rr t 

J5 — JT£77;tr7r« I 

i.e., by \ asu a f|uadiam;Ie en< losed b\ four biiildint(s, a pillared 
Rateway and a scpiare terrace in tlu, middle- ol the (cmrtyard have 
been bnilt at the shrine at the Rre.it pl.i< e of the Hhasiavdn \ asndeva. 
May XTisndev.i be ple.ised. May ithe dominion, of the lord, 
Mahakshiitrapa ^vichasa, endure. 

Phis inscription is import. int as it lont.iins the earliest refer- 
ence to .1 tetnple of Rh.iR.is.'m X'asiideva at Mathnr.a. I'lie lintel 
was found from a well in Mathur.i ( iantonment. wlnre it is said 
to h.ive been brouuht .ilxuit Ho years b.ick from somewliere else. 

It is jxissible tliat the oriuinal (ind-plac e of this s< uljtture w;i.s the 1 
.mi ient site of K.itr.i Kesh.iv.idev.i width is honoured till today in 1 
loc.il tradition as the birfh-pl.n e of Ia»rfl Krishn.i, 

( iiH RT B .\iirlh half 

( olnuiiL Bodhi^iitt; n- .\o, jyu'l I he oui't.iudiuR im.iRc in 
this loiirt is .1 Bodhisativ.i u' •>' from M.tholi \illaee taller even\) 
th.ui the P.irkham X .ik'h.i H !!" . I hc im.iRe is i .irsrfl in the 
round .uid m.ide of spotter! red s.nid'tone. The richt h.inrl which 
w.is heir) in the .ittitude of protei tion <1 is Ifist anrl the 

left clenched fnt rests .u i)ie w.dsf. The dr.iperc < o\ers 

the left shoulder, le.isine the rieht one b.ire, I’lie !o\cer R.irment 
reaches down t" .1 little below the knee-joint, .tnd is lield b\- .i 
tsvim wound knotted girdle. Between the feet is ,) proniitieiit 
cluster of lotu'es. 'I he he.id is sJuiven .md the is broken 

aw.is . litis im.iee be.irs .i striking resemlihiiire to the i oloss.tl 
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\'on'h!fi!*if .1 sl.ituc .It S.iniath drdirated by Bhikshu Bala of Madiura 

in tilt: third year ol K.uiislika, and another at Sravasti, made likewise 
of red s.uulstnne .ind dedieated In the same monk. Stylistically 
this st.Une is connet led with the P.irkham intake which introduced 
the (olosNal freest. indine type from which the eroiip of Bodhisattva 
im.itte ot the Knshan.i period seem to ha\e been deris’cd. .\nother 
Bodhis.utv.i st.itne A. iht- b' ) standing on a pedestal nearliy 
is a copy of tin; M.iholi imaite on a smaller scale. 

In the ret t. menhir turner liehiiul the .\Iahoh Bodhisattxa 
.ire other se.itetl Bntltlh.is .mil Boilhisattv .e of the Knshana period. 
Se.ited Bodlusativ.i .\. jy .mil torso p> .ut' interiwtine as thev 
wear el.ibor.ite oin.iments int Intline .m .imnlet-string {rakshd 
iitlkd-sfitrd sni h as oet nr on the Botllnsativ.i limires of Cjandhara. 
'I'ht' design of the armlet on .\. py resembles a peacock with .i 
rider nuivind Kn fiui . 

fig 27. hdtrd Ihdlhhdltiit \. I! Bnddh.i is siMted in pncimasnud on 

a lion-throne nntler Botlhi tree with rittht hand m nbhayatnudid. 
His h.nuls .nnl feet .ire m.irkcil with .mspicious sitjns, nkhd, smstikd, 
clidkrd, etc., on whit h the Bntitlhists laid [;rt'at emphasis .is coyni- 
/.mce svmbols of .i tndlid-{>utd'i/id. On either side are two chaiiri 
be.irine .itienihmts .intl iwd t/t.-io throwing flowers. Tlu' inscription 
p.irtii nl.irb mt-ntions the im.iee .is th.it of .i Bodhisattva ihoneh 
tlie orn.iments anil rov.d tlr.iper\ .ire t'otisisicnons bv .ibsence. 

/ho N... H. I coni.iiiis live scenes from Bnthlha's life ; 

His birth in the l.nnibini ( hirdt'ii ne.ir Kapilv.istn 
from the womb of M.'iv.'i Diwi shown staiuline nntler .i sdhi 
tree .i br.mt h of whit h she i l.isps with her lieht h.md. 

( )n the other sith’ is Indr.i who ret ci\‘etl the chihl. Below 
it is ilte s.'ene of Buddha's hrst Bitli. The Child stands in 
the centre whihl the two Xae.i kines Xand.i .ind L'p.inanda 
with, h.mils in -.’rndi d issnt' from m.isonrv wells. 

h Bnildh.i'- I.nlitthtenment Bodhi ,it Bodh (i.lV.l, 
Bnddh.i is se.ned under ,i /’y tree tone IhuLr the e.irth with 
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right luind {bhumisparsa-mudra which implies his apjieal y 
to mothcr-goddes Karth to hear witnes-; to his sKMclfast 
character in pursuit of virtiu- through past lives. 

(V) Buddha's descent from the " Heavcm of the Thirty- 
three Gods’’ {Travdstrimsa Svorgai when' lu; had goiu' to 
])reach the Dharma to his mother. Buddha, accompanied 
by the gods Indra and Brahma is shown in the act of de- 
scending by the triple ladder. The kneeling ligure below is 
that of the Bhikshuni I'tap.davarna who was the first to 
receive him at Sarnkisa. 

id) Buddha's first sermon in tlu' Deerpark at Sarnath. 

(e) Buddha's death or parinirvdna at Kusanagara. 

Next is a slab (No. pp) showing a Yaksha Dampati standing Fig. 28. 
behind a prasada-vdldyana and feeding a parrot with a fruit, this 
being once a favourite jxistinu' with f.ishionable ladi('s. The 
scene is enclosed between two pdasters which are called Indo- 
Perscpohtan because they n'sembled the j)illars in the palace at 
Perscpolis m ancient Iran. The a'ioka foliage is boldly carved in 
the lower panel. 

Female statue of Clandhdra style (F. 421 --'rins is a .statue Kie. 
of unusual interest so far as Mathura sculptures arc concerned. 

It is made of blue slate stone found in the quarries of Swat Valley 
in .Afghanistan. The image was founel on the right bank eif the 1 1 
A'amuna fn iin the same site as vieleled the famous Lion (Capital o, 
the time of Sodasa bearmyj^ Khar(>shtln ins( 1 iptiems. Her facial ' ' 
features, the style of the ulri and the wreath cm her hanel mark it 
out as the figure of a Greek laely. The Kharoshthi inscription 
speaks of the A^ra-M ahislu 'Cdiief (.)ueen of ^Iahak^hatrapa Rajula, 
name'tl Kamtiia, whom Dr. Sten Koneiu re-sioies as Kambojika, 
obviously a elaughte i c)f the Kamboja i cmntry ,the region round 
Pamir plateau who deelicateel a stupa and a satiQhdrdma at the site || 
of the modern Saptarshi Tila. It is likely that this statue represents 
the cpicen Kambojika whose piety was mainly responsible fur the 
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Court B 
XortU-Hal'. 




tbundation of a flourishing Buddliist establishment by the princes 
and officers of the Kshaharata Sakas at Mathura in the first century 
B. G. Dr. \'ogel takes the figures to be that of Hariti, wife of the 
Buddhist god Paiichika. 

Court B — South half 

The statues of the Kushana Emperors standing in the centre 
of this Court have been described already. Next to these along 
the wall on our right are two images of the Sun-god. 

No. 269 is a Surya image from the Kankali Tila showing the 
god seated in a chariot of two horses and wearing coat, trousers, 
and boots like a Kushana king. This is known as ‘ the Northern 
dress ’ [udlchya vesha) and Surya images in this fashion were made 
for the first time at Mathura. This seems to have been due to the 
fact that the Saka Kings whose nationality was Iranian were devoted 
to Sun worship. This type of Surya wearing boots continues for 
about four centuries. The old Indian style of Surya is found on a 
railing pillar at Bodh Gaya about the first century b. c. in which 
Surya is represented in a chariot drawn by four horses and is clad 
in a dhoti. Surya image No. D. 46 betrays the same Kushana 
influence, but here Indianisation is more in evidence for the number 
of horses is four like Bodh Gaya and the big solar orb is also indi- 
cated. In course of time the number of horses in Surya chariots 
becomes se\cn and the idea is completely harmonised with the 
spirit of Indian mythology. 

Ayagapatta (No. Q,. 2) — We may define an Ayagapatta as an 
ornamental slab, bearing in its centre the represenatation of a 
Jina or some other object of worship as Stiipa. and the te rm may be 
appropriately rende red by Tablet of H o mag e.” since such slabs 
were dedicated for the worship of .-Vrhats and were put up either 
in temples or around a Sthpa. Cairiously enough the present 
slab was the gift of a courtesan named \’asu who styles herself as 
the daughter of an elderly ganikd named Lawinya-Sobhika and the 
disciple of the Sramanas. It just gives us an idea of the vitality 
of the great religious movement which engulfed all orders of society 
and in which all classes whether high or low participated with 
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equal freedom to attain their spiritual happiness. The script is of Conrt B 

, ^ r , South-Hal 

about first century b. c. Ihe most important teature about 
this Ayagapatta is its illustration of a Jain Stupa. We now know 
definitely that the slabs found from the Buddhist sites of Amravati 
and Nagarjunikonda in the Krishna delta repeatedly illustrate in 
a most faithful manner the great Stupa that in actuality adorned 
those sites. The Stupa on the present Ayagapatta undoubtedly 
represents the model of the monumental Jain Stupa with its magni-. 
ficient torana gateways and railings which stood at the Jain establish- 
ment of Mathura at Kankali Tila from which site there is reason I*?- 
to believe the present sculpture once originated. Other beautiful 
specimens of Jain Ayagapattas from Kankali Tila are now deposited 
inLuckn the ow Museum. 


The similarity between a Jain Stupa and a Buddhist Stupaj^ 
with the usual gateways and railings is remarkable and not with- 
out its significance. In the opinion of Dr. Buhler “ the early art 
of the Jains did not differ materially from that of the Buddhists. 
Indeed art was never communal. Both sects used the same orna- 
ments, the same artistic motives and the same sacred symbols,'* 
differences occurring chiefly in minor points only. The 
cause of this agreement is in all probability not that adherents of 


one sect immitated those of the others, but that, both drew 
on the national art of India and employed the same artists. 




(Ep. Ind., Vol. II., page 322). This similarity finds striking 
illustration on the large number of railing pillars unearthed from 
the Jain site of Kankali Tila and the other Buddhist sites in Mathura.! I 
In' point of antiquity also the claims of Jain art are equal to those 
of the Buddhist art as the inscriptions from Kankali Tila testify to 
the existence of a Jain Stupa there in the second century b. c. 


Tirthankar Image (B. i)— This majestic image represents a 
Jain Tirthankara seated in samadhi mudra in a raised padmasana 
posture with his gaze fixed on the point between the eye-brows. 
The richly carv^ed halo round the head {prabhamandala) suggest? 
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that the image belongs to the Gupta period. Of all the Tirthah- 
kara images at Mathura the present figure may be considered 
as the best on account of its dignity and graceful pose of the body 
in a very difficult position (utlliita-padrndsana) . 

B. 67 and B. 68 arc two steles carved on four sides with a 
Tirthahkara on each face and therefore styled as pratimd-sarvatobha- 
drikd, that is a quadruple image auspicious to look at from all sides. 

In the rectangular corner of this Court are arranged other 
Jain Tirthahkara images, both seated and standing, of the Kushana 
period, fv standing Jain image is obviously identified by its nudity, 
but the seated Tirthahkara images arc distinguished by the srlvatsa 
symbol in the centre of the chest. 

(hieen of Ike .\dgns (F. 2) — In the rectangular space in front 
of Bay 2 there is an interesting sculpture known as the Queen of 
the Xagas i Xaga-Rajhlj. It is shown as a central female with 
five subsidiary female figures radiating from the shoulders of the 
central figure and each holding in the two hand-s a pair of burning 
flame. The present sculpture of a central Xagl figure with her 
five Saktis can best be understood by comparing it with the Serpent- 
Power or Vogic Kundalini which is said to manifest herself through 
the channel of fi\c Pranas or the live senses. In some cases the 
number of superimposed heads is .‘=cven which are svmbolically 
connected with the idea of the seven \ ital airs (sapta prdnas). The 
number of Xaga hoods usually varies between fi\c and seven. 
It may here be pointed out that the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era witne-'Sed a new orientation of ancient Vogic conceptions in 
terms of an elaborate Puranic mythologv. Both the artists and 
the poets \ied \\ith each other in giving concrete expression to 
that subtle symbolism in as varied a manner as possible. Behind 
the thick but certainly penetrable crust of the fanta>tic mvths that 
confront us in th.c Puranic lore of this period there is sheltered a 
spritual meaning which should be sympatheticalh understood 
in order to follow the full significance of the art and literature 
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inspired by classical Hinduism during its renaissance in the Gupta 
period. 

Bay 2 

Various Nagas and Nagis are shown in the hexagonal chamber 
called Bay 2. 

Chhargaon Mdga (C. 13). — This is a life-size statue of a Naga 
standing in a spirited attitude with his right hand raised above the 
head. The left hand must have held a cup. The head is sur- 
mounted by seven serpent hoods and the figure is clad in a dhoti 
and a scarf tied round the loins. The coils are also indicated by 
lines cut on the back of the stone. The inscription on the back 
states that in the year 40 of Maharaja Rajatiraja Huvishka two 
friends erected this N^a statue at their own tank {pushkarinl). 
The dis rict of Mathura is still full of such ancient tanks which 
served as reservoirs of water during rains. 

Bas-relief No. 211 inscribed in the year 8 of Kanishka shows 
a Naga bearing the special name of Bhumi-Naga, standing between 
two Nagis. 

Relief No. I. 9 illustrates the Stupa of Ramagrama in which 
the relics of the Buddha were enshrined and which it is said was 
guarded by the Nagas. Asoka attempted to take forcible possession 
of its relics but could not do so. 

Along the opposite wall of the rectangle in front of Bay 2 is 
installed the image of Jain Tirthahkara Rish^hanatha, (B. 4) 
dedicated in the year 84 (a. d. 162) of Kushana king Vasudeva 
by a Kutumbini who mentions the name of her husband, father- 
in-law and spiritual teacher. Both the Jain and Buddhist in- 
scriptions testify to the piety and devotion of married women, mostly 
mothers presiding over their households, who sought for health and 
happiness of their family by means of religious gifts and endow- 
ments. 

On the right side of Adinatha image is a railing pillar (No. 186) 
carved with two panels both depicting a lovely toilet scene. In 
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the upper one a husband is dressing the hair of his mistress {peni- 
prasadhand) who is looking in a mirror and a female attendant is 
holding a basket of garlands for her decoration. In the lower 
panel the woman has a big garland on her shoulders and is looking 
in a mirror held out by a dwarf servant, while her husband carries 
the garland-basket {pushpa-karanda) for her. It is supposed that 
the two panels illustrate the love-scenes of Buddha’s half-brother 
Xanda and his charming wife Sundari, whose romance is immor- 
talised by the poet Asvaghosa. 

On the left side is another important tailing pillar showing 
a woman bolding a long-stalked lotus flower in her hands [llld- 
kamala) and touching with her right foot the trunk of an asoka tree 
under which she stands. This is the scene of asoka-dohada which 
implies that an asoka tret longs for the touch of a lady’s foot before 
its time of efflorescence. (2345) 

Two big stone howls (Xos. 97 and 662) — These are big stone 
bowls carx ed all round with beautiful creepers of asoka, vine and 
lotus. These appear to be symbolical representations of Buddha’s 
begging bowls placed in monasteries with an obvious two-fold 
purpose, namely, for worship and for receiving gifts from pious 
devotees. No 662 which is better decorated was dedicated for the 
acceptance of the Mahasahghika monks residing at Palikhera 
\illage. 

Sculpture Xn. F. i carved on both sides shows a centauress 
iKinnari ! enjox ing a joy-ride with her husband. 

CAi'rt C : — .\ortli half 

In the entire middle space of CVmrt C: stand in a picturesque 
arrangement the Saka-Kushana railing pillars of the Mathura 
school. The representations on these pillars reveal most intimatelv 
the human side of life as was lived by men and women in the great 
culture epoch which gave birth to Kushana art. \Ve see on the 
obverse of these railing pillars a variety of figures, \'iz. women 
styled as Yakslhs. or \'ana-Devatas, Kushana soldiers, Buddha 
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figures, male worshippers, and a number of other subjects. The 
ancient feminine sport known as pushpa-bhanjikd which was a pecu- 
liarity of Eastern India and hence known as Prachya-krida to 
Panini, is the most favourite theme depicted on these pillars. 

It is pleasing to see here some of those familiar scenes with 
which our poets acquaint us, e.g., females standing under blossom- 
ing ahka trees and performing the ceremony of Ahka Dohada by 
touching the tree with left foot in order to make it burst into flowers 
(J. 55) ; women gathering flowers with outstretched hands from 
the over-laden twigs hanging low and looking obliquely with their 
back to the visitor {sdchi-krita-chdru-vaktrd) (No. J. 51), young 
women engaged in toilet scenes holding mirror in hand (J. 5) : 
and still others enjoying tricks with unwary cranes or parrots 
{hathsasuka-krldd), or playing with balls or bathing under moun- 
tainous cascade or singing to the accompaniment of sapta-tantrl 
vlnd. Their variety is a relieving feature in the otherwise mono- 
tonous themes of strictly religious art. 

The two Bhuteshwar railings Nos. 151 and J. 4 reveal a high 
degree of fine workmanship. On the reverse of J. 4 occurs the 
story of Vessantara Jataka. 

Prince Vessantara (Sanskrit Visvantara) had married Madri 
and their children were Jali and Krishnajina. The prince had a 
peerless elephant which he gave away in charity in order to relieve 
a great drought in Kalihga since the elephant was credited with 
the power of making rain to fall. The citizens of his own capital 
were upset at this and demanded the banishment of prince Vessan- 
tara and their will prevailed. The prince, his wife and two children 
took to a forest. Here he passed through a breath-taking ordeal 
of charity, giving away first the four horses and the chariot, and 
ultimately his own children to an old Brahamana called Jujaka 
at a time when the mother of the children was away in the forest. 
On the pillar we see in the top panel Vessantara living as a hermit 
and giving his children away to Jujaka. In the central panel h^ 
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Court c. recognized that Mathura is the place of origin for the iconographic 
ort 1 .ill Qf most of the Brahmanical deities of the classical 

period. In the first case we see Saiva images, such as Siva as 
Ardhanariswara of Gupta period (No. 362 and 772) ; Ekmukhi 
Siva lihga (No. 2312) ; Rav^ana lifting Kailasa on which Siva and 
Par\atl are seated, Gupta period (No. 2577), Siva and Parvati in 
dampatibhava, Kushana period (No. G. 52); No. 2495, statuette of 
ArdhanarLswara form of Siva shown in his urdhvareta aspect and stan- 
ding against his Nandi bull, Kushana period (No. 800); Sirhha-vahini 
Durga (No. 1283) and nude playful Ganapati standing and lifting 
with his trunk the sweet balls out of a pot held in his left hand, 
Kushana period (No. 758) ; and Uma Parvati standing between 
burning fires which symbolises her panchdgni-tdpana at the time of 
her performing lapas on the Himalayas to obtain Siva. (No. 879). 

On the middle side of the same showcase are arranged Vishnu 
statuettes, e.g., the earliest form of Vishnu derived from Bodhisattva 
with one hand in abhayamudrd and the other holding an amrita- 
ghata, with two additional hands holding mace and chakra, Kushana 
period (^No. 933) ; four-armed X’ishnu image with typical drapery 
and ornamentation of the Kushana period (No. 2487) ; Brahmanical 
relief which is almost an iconographic document showing Ardha- 
nariswara Siva, four-armed X'ishnu, Gaja-Lakshmi, and Kubera 
with a purse, but not pot-bellied. Kushana period (No. 2520) ; 
and eight-armed \ 4 shnu figure probably in his cho/ form (No. 1010) 
and a statuette showing Kubera in company with Gaja-Lakshmi 
of Kushana period (No. 2231. 

The third side of this showcase exhibits an important statuette of 
Br.dnna of the Kushana period (No. 3821 ; four-armed Mahisha- 
suramardini 'No. 2317); three statuettes of goddess \asudhara 
with her symbol of a pair of auspicious vases and fisfi (Nos. 1695 
and 14111 ; and several statuettes of Surya including an important 
soap-stone Surya clad like a Sa.ssaniaa king and having Danda and 
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tingaia by his side (No. 1256) ; and also a Surya with Usha and 
Pratyusha (No. 888). 

Along the wall-bench behind the central pillar is shown a big 
panel of Seven Divine Mothers with right hand in abhayamudra 
and a kaman dalu in left, flanked by dyudhapurushas holding spears, 
Kushana period (No. F. 38). 

Two Jdtaka stories . — Railing Fragment No. J. 36 illustrates 
the Kacchapa Jataka (No. 215), the story of a tortoise named 
Bahu-bhani (talkative) who became friendly with two hamsas. 
One day the geese invited the tortoise to their own place and when 
he agreed they made him hold a stick between his teeth, and 
seizing the two ends flew away with him. The children of the 
village, seeing them started shouting, and the tortoise being of a 
talkative nature opened his mouth to reprimand them and fell 
down where he was done to death by the villagers. The Buddha 
related the story in order to illustrate the evil of unrestrained 
speech. 

The other fragment No. J. 41 shows the story of Uluka Jataka 
(No. 270). Once the birds wanted to select a king because all the 
other animals had king. It was proposed to make the owl king. 
Our relief shows the anointing of the owl as king. The story how- 
ever goes on to say that at the time the votes were being taken a 
crow stood up and objected, saying ; “ If this is how he looks when 
he is being consecrated king, how will he look when he is angry?” 
The owl enraged at this gave him a chase and the birds chose a 
hathsa instead. Here began the eternal enmity of the owl and 
the crow. 

Court C — South half 

The wall showcase in this court displays the statuettes of Kubera 
with Hariti, miniature BacchanaUan scenes and Nagas, of whom 
the statuette of Dadhikarna Naga is noteworthy (No. 1610). 

Inscriptions 

Along the wall bench in this part of Court C are some in- 
scriptions. 
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Lion Capital (No. 1613). — It is only a plaster cast of the Mathura 
Lion-Capital insciibed with Kharoshthi inscriptions, which was 
found from Saptarashi Tila at Mathura, but is now deposited 
in the British Museum, London. It is made of Mathura red sand- 
stone, and represents two lions reclining back to back and facing 
in the same direction. Its style is strikingly Iranian. The capital 
must originally have surmounted an Indo-Persepolitan pillar, and 
must itself have supported some religious emblem ; but its purpose 
had long been forgotten ; and when it was discovered it was built 
into the steps of an altar devoted to the worship of Shitla, the 
goddess of small-pox. The Kharoshthi inscriptions with which 
the surface is completely covered refer to the dedication of a Stupa 
and__a^ mfinasgcry {Satighdrama) by the Chief Queeg^f the Great 
Satrap Rajula, and also to the gift of some land to the Guha Vihar a 
l)y her son Kshatrapa Sodasa. The gift was made in honour of 
the Sarvasti\ adin monks, who were a branch of the Theravada 
section claiming to represent the original doctrines of the Buddha. 
When in the great Kukkutarama of Pauiliputra the contending 
parties of the Theravada (Hinayana) and the Mahasaihghikas 
^Ma hayana, could not unite on doctrinal matters, the former 
seceded and settled in North-West India where they grew into an in- 
(luential community. We learn from this Kharoshthi Inscription 
that a distinguished dialcctian was imported from the city of 
Nagara (modern Jalalabadj in order to expound the Theravada 
doctrines to the rival Mahasaiighika teachers of Mathura. It is 
interesting to know these significant details of intercourse among 
pliilosophers of ancient India. HisUuy tells us that the struggle 
for supremacy ultimately ended in a victory for the Mahasahghikas 
who survi\ed as sole occupants of the held at Mathura. 


The next two are also Kharoshthi epigraphs. Number 1270 
Mathura elephant imscription is from village Rawal,_dic traditional 
birthplace of Ra^ia. The letters on it read Sa.stakhadhatu, which 
means " tlie collar-bone relic of the Lord '' \Sdstd-aksha-dhdtu). 
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There is a story in the Mahavamsa that Sumana, son of Asok’s 
daughter, returned from Ceylon to India for taking some relics 
of Lord Buddha to be enshrined by the king of that Island in a 
Stupa. He came here, received the relics, and then went to Indra’s 
palace where the Buddha’s right collar-bone was handed over to 
him. With that he returned and the relic was placed on a state 
elephant. This latter scene is sculptured on this fragment. Its 
discovery at Mathura is not a little surprising since the legend about 
the fetching of the collar-bone relic has not been traced outside 
Ceylon so far. 

Kharosthi Inscription No. 1271 also comes from the village 
of Rawal. This inscription is not an original record but is a 
copy^^^de in ancient times of another Kharosh^hi inscription 
found at Shakardarra near Campbellepore in the North-West 
Frontier Province, which some pious pilgrim brought to Mathura, 
perhaps with the intention to fix it in a well to ensure good supply 
of water. The inscription on it mentions a boat-ferry at Sala 
{Sala-nokrama) . Sala is equal to ancient Salatura whose modern 
name is Lahur, situated on the right bank of the Indus and famous 
as the birth-palace of the great grammarian Panini. The original 
Shakardarra epigraph now preserved in the Lahore Museum is 
dated in the year 40 (a. d. 118) and is of great importance on 
account of its reference to the boat-ferry leading to the village 
Salatura on the other side of the Indus. The modem name 
Shakardarra may be a corrupt form of Shakradvara, meaning the 
eastern entrance to the town of Salatura. 


Court C. 
South -Half 


Inscription from Mat (215/A) — Sanskrit inscription found from 
the place of Kushana royal statues at Mat. It states that the grand- 
father of Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Huvishka who was stead- 
fast in the true law [satya-dharma-sthita) had built a devakula which 
in course of time became dilapidated and fell down. Having ob- 
served this a certain state official who was the son of a Maha-danda- 
nayaka (a high police official) had the devakula building repaired 
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(•..iiri . and also made some charitable arrangement in favour of the daily 
Sdutii II, ill Brahmanas. 

Inscribed stone slab No. 461 obtained in 1914 from Gaughat 
I |\ve ll in Matlm riLcity near K ans ^i la on the bank of the river Jumna. 
The Brahmi inscription on it mentions the gift of a Bodhisattva 
ijmage that was installed in th e Sri Vihara monastery for acceptance 
of the Sammitiya teachers, a branch of the Sthavira vadi sect of 
Buddhism. 

On this bench are also exhibited a group of glazed tiles ori- 
ginally fixed in the floor of a room at Bajna v'illage. They are 
stamped with beautiful patterns such as triratna, a lotus flower, 
winged hamas holding lotus stalk fragment in their beak, etc., as 
arc often met with in the decorative motives of the Gupta period. 

No. 1340 is the fragment of a Torana architrave carved with 
a prominent fish-tailed makara {Simsumdra-sirali). There is also 
a monolithic railing (No. 2584) which was once used as a window 
in some palace {prdsdda-vdtdyana). 

sj Railing pillar No. 1509 depicts a lady after bath ringing out 
water from her tresses which a swan is drinking under the impression 
of pearls (nistoya-kdrini sadyah-sndtd and muktd-lobhi-hariisa). An- 
other railing pillar (No. 369) in the same row shows a female atten- 
dant (paric/idrikd) carrying a basket of fruits and water. 

B.\y 3 

The sculptures in this bay and on the benches in the next 
Ciourt mostly belong to the Gupta period d. 300 to d. 600) 

which has been called the Golden Age of Indian art. The artists 
of the preceding Kushana period worked with an inspiration to 
'explore fresh regions and they shared the feeling of exultation 
/ which attends new discovery. They were primarily creators of 
\ new subjects and did tl^ir work on a prolific scale. New icono- 
graphic material conceived sometimes independently of the 
.texts in the Puranas and Silpa-sastras frec|uently greets us in the 
formative period of Kushana history. But things change with 
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the advent nf the Gupta period, as tlie artist begins to look within, 
and art forms crystallise. As Dr. Comaraswamy has put it : 
“ In place of the eagerness and naivete of youth one recognizes 
richer, riper and more intellectual graces. ” In the words of Dr. 
Vogel. “ The reign of the Gupta dynasty was a period of literary 
and artistic efflorescence. Kalidasa, the p)oet of the Sakuntala 
must have lived in this age. Through him the drama and lyrical 
poetry attained their acme. Sculptural art at the same time 
unfolded itself in unparalleled beauty and richness. Buddhist 
art, too, must have benefited by this revival of artistic achieve- 
ment. Although the Good Doctrine was deprived of princely 
favour, its adherents, who belonged largely to the merchant cla.ss, 
must have shared in the general prosperity which Aryavarta enjoyed 
under the strong, centralized administration of an Indian dynasty. 
The Gupta kings, though they were Brahmanist, were not hostile 
to Buddhism, nor is there any evidence of religious persecution. 
The high standard of Buddhist art in those days may be gauged 
by the Buddha statue which then, entirely freed from the stigma 
of its alien origin, became the purest expression of absolute mental 
repose achieved by the subjugation of the flesh. [Buddhist Art 
hi India, Ceylon and Java, pp. 49, 50). 

The truth of the above statement is best illustrated in the 
life-size Buddha statue (A. 5) dedicated by Buddhist Bhikshu 
Yaiadinna in the fifth century. It is for ever a thing of exquisite 
beauty and a specimen of the noblest spritual traditions which 
characterized the art of the time of the Guptas. “ The delicate 
folds of the transparent garment are treated decoratively in Indian 
style. The elaborate halo at the back of the head is covered all 
over with concentric bands of graceful ornaments in which festoons 
and foliage alternate with conventional flowers and harhsas.'’ The 
halo still shows traces of the original paint which must have once 
adorned the scheme of foliage patterns on it. 

Four-armed Vishnu (E. 6). — In a line drawn straight from the 
Buddha of Yasadinna and facing it stands one of the rarest images 
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as coininaiidcr of divine Ibi ces being performed by Brahma standing 
on right and Siva on left, both holding inverted jars above the 
head of the deity. Senani Swami Karttikeya \vas the national 
god of the Gupta period setting forth the great martial ideal which 
inspired the body-politic of that age and of which the perfect 
embodiment was the Gupta Emperor Skanda Gupta himself. Kali- 
dasa, the representative poet of the times, gives expression to that 
ideal in his immortal poem named Kumdrsambhava when he sings 
■of the birth of Skanda destined to act as the great Senani (leader) 
of the divine forces. 

Surya honunography —No. 513 represents a unique example 
of Piiigala, Surya's attendant holding a pen in right hand and an 
inkpot in the left and clad in kidah cap and Iranian coat. Another 
example which reflects the intercourse with the Parasikas (Per- 
sians) is an important bust (No. D. i) which wears frizzled bushy 
hair, a bearded chin, knotted scarf and cuirass. The bearded 
head reminds us of the description of the Persains given by Kali- 
dasa in his Raghuvamsa (IV. 63) where the bearded heads of the 
Persians are compared to the bee-hives covered with black bees. 
Another marked Sa.ssanian feature on this image is the “ Sun and 
Moon ” {chandra-divakaru) symbol on the kuhdi cap. 

No. 1559 shows a panel of two Suryas wearing Iranian coats 
and holding sheathed swords and lotuses. 

In our left corner along the eastern wall may be .seen Jaina 
1 irthahkara images r>f the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. Amongst 
them images B. G, B. 7 and B. 33 .ire those of Rishabhanatha. 
identified by loo.se locks falling on shoulders. 

Gandhdno 

The uall .showca.se ilisplays in this C.ourl some .selected Gan- 
dhara st.ituettes and reliefs. Statuette N(». 1350 said to have been 
Mound at village of Maholi about 100 years back shows the 
j ascetic Buddha who ])erforineil austere penances for six vears at 
Bodh Gaya as a result of which lie was redmed lo a skeleton. 'I’he 
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present statuette is a study in the anatomy of the emaciated human 
form. There are also some Bodhisattvas wearing elaborate orna- 
ments and amulet strings. 

Relief No. 1543 shows the story of the Dipahkara Jataka which 
relates how Dipahkara after attaining Buddha-hood started for his 
paternal city of Dipavati where arrangements were made by the 
king and his people to give him a grand reception. Meanwhile 
a young Brahmin named Sumati who was well-versed in the Vedas 
also arrived at the city. On his way he met a girl who was carry- 
ing a jar of water and seven lotuses. She told that Dipahkara 
Buddha was expected there shortly and that for worshipping him 
she had purchased five lotuses and two more she had received 
gratis. Sumati also wanted to worship the Buddha and requested 
the girl to sell the five lotuses to him while she herself could offer 
the remaining two llowers. She agreed to do so on condition that 
he would accept her as his wife in this as well as in all future births. 
Sumati declined to do so as he wanted to devote himself to the 
attainment of perfect knowledge. But ultimately he yielded for 
the sake of the lotuses, and having secured them ran to meet the 
Buddha. On .seeing him approach he knelt on the ground and 
spread his matted hair in front of the Buddha to enable him to pass 
unsoiled by the mud on the road. He was subsequently trans- 
ported into air for this meritorious act of worship. The panel 
shows the standing girl with her jar and lotuses holding conversa- 
tion with the young Brahmin and subsequently Sumati proceeding 
to welcome the Buddha, then the devout young man spreading 
his matted hair in front of the Buddha to enable him to pass. 
Buddha predicted that in time Sumati would be born as Buddha 
Sakyamuni for the betielit of mankind. Sumati i.s shown here 
suspended in the air soaring up to heavenh 


I. X. (;. .\Iajutndar'.s — A Guide t<i llie .Sculpluies in the Indian Mnseuni, 
t'al( uU.i, I’ai t 1 1 [laue ;; 2 . 
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ki lici No. (U-pu t.s the story of Jyotishka which hears 

an allusion to the rivalry that existed between the Buddhists and 
the Jain sects. The Buddlia once predicted that the wife of Su- 
bhadra, a c ertain citizen of Rajagriha, would give birth to a son, 
who would make his family renowned. Subhadra in token of his 
gratitude made a sumptuous present to the Buddha, which excited 
the jealousy of the Jain monks. They warned Subhadra and 
j)rcxlieted that the future child would be nothing but disaster, 
'fhis frightened him and in ortler to avert the calamity he adminis- 
tered some drugs to his pregnant wife to cause abortion. From 
the bad eflects of the drugs she died, although this did not prevent 
the birth of the child who came out of the womb w hen his mother’s 
body was being cremated. The child was called Jyotishka because 
he was born in the midst of llames. He was taken charge of by 
himbasara king of Rajagriha at the suggestion of the Buddha, 
fhe relief shows the infant Jyotishka rising from the burning pyre. ^ 

Clot RT -South half 

.\u iuterc'stiug sculpture in this part is a .Vlukha-lihga of Siva 
(No. jiti) having live faces, called I.sana, Tatpurusha, Aghoia, 
X'amadeva, and Sadyojata. The face on the top was called Isana 
lacing east but is broken in the present example. The Pancha- 
inuklu Siva liiiga represented a spiritual conception in which the 
central power was symbolized as expressing through live channels. 
.\noth<-r image carved on both .sides shows Siva-Parvati standing 
•igainst the' Nandi Bull. Siva is shown urdlwairta and both he and 
Parcati hold nllotjxihi buds in their hands as a mark of amorous 
liie in the post-marit.il state*. 

.\long the c'astern bench in this Court are shown some archi- 
tectural pieces of the Cupta pc-riod. Nos. ic)C) and 1931! are frag- 
mc-ntary r.iiling pillars depic ting dwarf yakshas of corj)ulc'ut form. 

I N. ti. M.ijniiiilai (tuiclc to the Siciliiiii'- in ihe Incli.in .Museum, 
C l.ili lit 1.1 . |Mi t II, I lie ( ii.iei n-lJucltllusI S( Intiil lit ( i.inilli.n ,1, |),i'_;( | 
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Door jambs No. 1507 and 2659 .show the river goddc.s.ses Gahga 
and Yamuna, such as adorned the doorway of a Gupta temple. 
The conception of Gahga and Yamuna, the two great rivers of 
North India placed as attendants in a Brahmanical temple was a 
novel product of the creative mind of the Gupta sculptors. 

Door Jamb No. 451 is carved with the figure of Kubera, hold- 
ing a purse in left hand and the right hand in abhayamudra, an 
appropriate symbol of national prosperity attained under the 
Gupta Emperors, which therefore rightly adorned the principal 
doorway of aristocratic homes. Another symbol of opulence 
namely the auspicious conch {Sankhanidhi) is carved both on this 
jamb and also on No. 317. In the words of Kalidasa Sankha 
and Padma were considered as auspicious symbols which were 
painted at the entrance of rich homes, cf. Meghaduta, II. 17 : — 

Lintel fragment No. K. T.-243 carved with Kirttimukha border 
is of exceptional importance for the fact that it once formed part 
of the Brahmanical temple built at the site of Katra Keshava 
Deva during Gupta period. That site is still known as the birth- 
place of Sri Krishna. 

Hexagonal Bay 4 

These are Brahmanical images of the medieval p>eriod. D. 47 
shows a graceful figure of Krishna lifting Govardhana of about the 
sixth century .\. d. No. 257 shows Vishnu sleeping on Sesha [Sesha- 
sdyl Vishnu), which is a succint Pauranic formula to express the 
relation of the cosmic deity Vishnu with the absolute Brahman 
named fiesha (Remainder) or Ananta (Infinite), as well as the 
emergence of Brahma or the creative principle from the central 
point or navel of \"ishnu. The two contrasted forces of good and 
evil represented as Madhu and Kaithbha symbolising Rajas and 
Tamas are also shown engaged in an eternal fight for supre- 
macy. 
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ly t \(). D. 7 is ,ui of' l)u‘ Jaiiui Yakshini Ambika, attendant 

ol 'rii thankara Ncaninatlia, who is canned at the top and is flanked 
l)v fonr-armed Baladeva and Vasndeva. 

1 ). 45 is an image of black stone in South Indian style repre- 
senting \’ishnu as Para- Vasndeva having Pushti with Vina and 
I.akshmi on eitlier side of him. Nos. 379 and D. 37 are excellent 
\'islmu images seated in dhydtiamudrd. 

. ts. No. 1 ). _>4 is an image of Agni with flames rising from his 

shoulders and a ram-ra<'cd figure standing on right. 

Imagi; No. 1). 20 shows a four-faced standing Brahma and 
1). 22 shows Brahma and Sarasvati with a pair of linmsas as their 
veliic le. I'lie image of Brahma originated for the first time during 
th<‘ Kushana period at Mathura and the tradition of his worship 
was kept up until the late mediaeval period. 

.\moiig othiu' images we find Vishnu in his Varaha avatdra 
(.No. 2[9), goddess Mahishasuramardini (No. 541), and Chakresvari 
(.No. I), ti) the yakshini of Rishabhanatha riding on a Garuda. In 
IVont of this Hay are a few important mediaeval pillars and along 
the opposite wall a big Seshasayi group (No. 1503) between two 
door jamb'-' carved with the ligure of (iahga. 

Sculptures iu the rercitidnh 

\ number of miscellaneous sculptures and architectural piia es 
•ire arranged on the benches and pedestals in the verandah facing 
tlie inner coni tyard. On the lirst bench anr somi' pillar bases called 
Uiunihnhiikd whicli were dedicated by individual Buddhist Bhikshus. 
1^1 Most of thi'in come from Huvishka's monastery at Jamalpur and 
sucli .IS he-ir d.iti's are dated in the year .17 i.\. n. 125^ One of 
thi'in ,P. 3p refers to the nourishing Buddhist ('ommunitv styled 
\j.is Gh.ilurdi'ia Saiigha. Such venerable titles as Bhadanta, 
S.uigha-Sthavira and Prabhanaka, etc. occur in these inscriptions. 

(^n the opposite pedestals we see a big railing pillar of the 
Snhga period No. J. 3'' and another railing fragment carved with 
a I'ig Sdlii-hha rljikd '..No. ()b3). 
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On the next bench are a few standing Buddha and Bodhisatt- 
va life-size statues of the Kushana period. Among miscellaneous 
sculptures are a few Indo-Persepolitan capitals and coping rtones. 
An interesting piece is a stele No. P. 67, square in section, with 
fwe niches in two opposite sides, which most probably serv^ed the 
purpose of a lamp-stand (Hindi Dipddn). 

On the opposite side are placed three sculptures from the 
village o f Mora. E. 20 is a female image which Dr. Liiders takes 
to be that of Tpia, a won\an of foreign nationality. The next \ 
one is a big slab (Q^. 1) bearing what is known as the ^\fora Well^ 
Inscription. It belongs to the reign of Sodasa, son of Maha 
Kshatrapa Raiijuvala and mentions the establishment of five images ^ 
in a stone-temple built by the lady Tosa. The next image No. E. 21 ^ 
is also from the same site and actually represents one of those five 
heioes to whom reference is made in the inscription on the slab. 
Dr. Liiders has shown from Jaina sources that the Pancha_Viras c- 
were associated with Balarama. 

Opposite the gate of the Central Hall is an image of Kubera 
C. 24. On its right is a pedestal of a standing figure of which only 
the feet wearing plump boots remain (G. 42). The statue is made 
of the same stone and is in the same style as the statue of Kanishka. 
According to the inscription engraved between the feet it is the 
-'tatue of a high officer of the rank oi Mahddandaiidyaka who from 
his name appears to have been a foreigner. 

In the portion of the verandah opposite Bay 2 are Naga statues 
and on the bench adjoining it are images of Kubera. On the 
next bench and on the opposite pedestals is an important group 
of Surya images of which Nos. 123 and 124 e.xhibit a peculiarlv 
raised type of a chariot and also show the two maidens Usha and 
Pratusha dispelling darkness by shooting arrows of light. 

The space in the verandah cf Bay 3 is occupied by architectural 
jiieces consisting mostly of sikharas and facades. D. 27 is a statue 
of colossal '■ize repre.senting Hanuman, the monkey hero. He 
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is standing with his Iti'l foot on a kneeling female figure who appears 
to be C'.hamunda. The statue belongs to about the ninth century 
and was obtained by Rai Baliadur Pandit Radha Krishna from 
the village of Parkham. 

Relief No. 366 is a memorial hero slab depicting a warrior who 
ga\'c his life fighting for the defence of cows, and who is shown in 
the lower panel as lying on a burning pyre. No. 216 is a Sati 
pillar dated in \’ikram Samvat 1409. No. Q,. 7 dated in the 
\’ikram year 1420 is another warrior stone carved with a male 
ligure holding a large bow. 

At the end of the gallery is a colo‘sal statue (No. 1348) which 
originally represented a Bodhisattva figure of the Kushana period, 
but which was altered at a much later date to appear ar an 
.\charya of the \’allabha sect as is evident from the tilaka mark on 
his fiirehead. D. 26 is a relief of the po^t-Moghul period showing 
boy Krishna lifting Govardhana. 

v.\si:df.v.\ s. agrawala, 

Curator. 
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„ 29. — Female statue of Gandhara style, F. 42. Page 35. 
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